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IRon Mininc Company 
Iron Mining Division of U S. Steel Corporation 


Tue Steet & TuBeE Company oF AMERICA 
Newport Mine, Ironwood, Mich. 


INTERSTATE IRON ComMPANY 
Mississippi Mine, Kewatin, Minn. 


Hanna Ore Mininc Company 
Chisholm, Minn 


GOODMAN 


SINGLE- MOTOR 
LOCOMOTIVE 


for 


Metal Mine Tramming 


Highest Possible Pulling Power 
per Ton of Weight—due to the 
unit drive of all four wheels. 


Dirt and Water Proof—by enclos- 
ure of all working parts. 


Other Features of Advantage— 
Designed exactly to fulfill metal 
mine requirements. 


The pictures show examples of the 
class of users of these locomotives. 
Each Company shown has used 
this type of locomotive for years 
and these recent shipments repre- 
sent merely additions to previous 
equipment. 


They continue to buy them. 


WHY? 


a OLIVER IRON MINING COMPANY 
CEL TUBE COMPANY 
, 
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Smashing the World’s Record 


goes to Walter Fitch, Jr., whose splendid crew 

of men, on August 16, 1921, completed 427 1-2 

feet of vertical, three-compartment shaft, 
through porphyry and white lime shale at the Water 
Lily Shaft of the Chief Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany, Eureka, Utah, in 31 days, with Waugh Clipper 
drills, The work was done under accepted rules, 
and exceeded the previous world’s record by 11744 
feet. 


Tx world’s championship for shaft-sinking 


THIS is not the first time Walter Fitch, Jr., and 
Waugh drills have carried off such honors, but it 
is so far ahead of anything ever achieved before 
in shaft-sinking that mining men everywhere will 
naturally receive the news with genuine admiration 
for men and machines. 


GOOD men and good Waugh drills always mean 
faster, better, less expensive mining, and the Clip- 
pers’ work for Walter Fitch, Jr., is only typical of 
every Waugh machine’s possibilities. Write for a 
Clipper booklet today. 


“The Waugh Way Wins” 


Denver, Colorado 


San Francisco Los Angeles Joplin Lima New York Melbourne 


Scranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Johannesburg 
El Paso Duluth Salt Lake City Butte Birmingham Mexico City 


Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 
Sole Agents in Canada 


Toronto, Ont. Cobalt, Ont. Nelson, B. C. 
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in Cyanide Manufacture 


in 25 Years 


INCE 1894-1898 there has been only 
one fundamental improvement in the 
field of Cyanide manufacture—the discov- 
ery of Aero Brand Cyanide. 9 This pro- 
duct was‘developed four years ago, to meet 
an urgent need for lower-priced cyanide, in 
a time of scarcity and high prices. The 
service performed then by Aero Brand 
is still at work—Aero Brand is still 
being sold at the lowest cost of any 
cyanide on the market. ts efficiency has 
been demonstrated under every possible 
metallurgical condition, under the observa- 
tion of some of the best mining engineers 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 
@The almost universal use of Aero 


Only Important Development 


Brand on this continent is the best 


evidence of the service it is rendering in 
these difficult times. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


511 FIFTH AVENUE - . NEW YORK 
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electrical, rope, airplane, piano, pipe- 

WIRE organ, flat wire (strip steel) hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, nails, barbed wire, 

concrete reinforcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel 
posts, steel gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 


auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires, 
for manufacturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


New Y ork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 
Engineering and Equipment 


“EMPIRE” | PLACER 
Gold and Tin Dredges Mining Equipment 
“EMPIRE” SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 


LINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N. Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 
in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 


WRITE FOR THE CATALOGS 


Prospecting Drills 


anecter st. NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
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More Than a Salesman— pal 
Your Consulting Expert 


Du Pont Explosives Salesman has a bigger job than 

merely selling explosives. He is the medium through 
which the practical experience gained through a century 
in the manufacture and application of explosives may 
be passed on to you. 


He is your consulting expert. 


He is kept closely posted on the results of the work being 
carried on constantly to improve manufacture and blasting prac- 
tice, both in the Du Pont Laboratories and in the field. 


More important still, he has years of personal experience in 
the business. He is in close and frequent touch with every 
important operation in your vicinity and their explosives prob- 
lems. He has solved many of them with his own hands. 


The Du Pont Company holds him responsible for recom- 
mending, in each case, the type of explosives which will give the 
most efficient results at the lowest cost—his services are always 
at your disposal. 

Uniform high quality of product, constant effort to improve it, 
a remarkably efficient system of distribution, these are important 
factors of Du Pont Explosives Service. Perhaps, however, the most 
important is this practical service of Du Pont Explosives Salesman. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Sales Dept., Explosives Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices: 


Birmingham, Ala. Duluth, Minn. New York, N. Y Scranton, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Huntington, W. Va. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Portland, Ore. Spokane, Wash. 
Chicago, Ill. Juneau, Alaska St. Louis, Mo. Springfield, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 


Du Pont Products Exhibit—Atlantic City, N. J. 
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MIAMI COPPER COMPANY INSTALLATION 


2 SETS 72''x24"* STYLE “XX” STRAIGHT LINE CRUSHING ROLLS 


U. S. A. 


PILWAUREE, WIS. 


THE GAMBLER’S HAND 


The man who is willing to look over a 
variely of types of cars and say: ‘I'll 
take that particular model,” 


Is simply gambling on getting 
satisfactory results. 


We do not attempt to sell ready-made 
models to our patrons. To play safe, 
cars must be built to order to fit your 
mine or particular work. 


We employ car experts who go into 
the conditions of service carefully 
and design a model fully adapted 
to meet each operator’s needs. 

This service, combined with a half 
century’s practice, insures results that surpass all lites: That’s only logical. 


Cars—‘‘that’s all we’ve made for 50 years”’ 


Investigate the Watt-Hyatt Roller-Bearing Wheel—Operators who have them installed cannot speak too 
highly of them. Catalog on request 


THE WATT MINING CAR WHEEL CoO. BARNESVILLE OHIO 


SAN FRANCISCO—N. D. Pnelps, Sheldon Bidg. DENVER —Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Zoston Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA—Edelen & Co., 235 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
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SUPERLA GREASE 
for your Mine Car 


Look-at the problem squarely—some day you wiii use 


Superla Mine Car Grease on your mine cars, and forever 
after you will be a defender of its merits. 


Superla Mine Car Grease is made by a manufacturer that 
knows its work; it isn’t just suitable—its made exclusively 
for use on mine cars. 


Superla Mine Car Grease stands up under pressure, does 
not run off the bearings, it reaches every crevice that 
should be lubricated. 


Failure to use a proper lubricant on mine cars costs mine 
owners and operators thousands of dollars annually. 
Send for our book “Mine Car Lubrication,” prepared by 
our engineering department, it discusses the subject thor- 
oughly. 

IT IS FREE 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INDIANA) 


CHICAGO, ILLIN OTS, 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


United Metals Selling Company 


25 Broadway, New York 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & BM Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS &MA Brands 


Pig Lead Common International (I.L.R.Co.) 


Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Works: 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


ANE 
R&H C Co 


: Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“Cyanegg 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% In egg form, each egg 
weighing approximately one ounce 
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TROLLEY, STRAND, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, 


—FROM THE MINING OF THE ORE TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT— 


ANACONDA PLANT, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


ANACONDA COPPER WIRE 


HOT ROLLED COPPER RODS 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 


General Office: 111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO Mills: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Wire Rope and Tramways 


Leschen Wire Rope and Aerial Wire Rope 
Tramways are the product of many years of 
practical manufacturing experience devoted 
exclusively to these two classes of work. 


Although the Leschen plant is one of the 
largest of its kind, our greatest asset is the 
reputation of our goods. 


We are always glad to confer with anyone 
regarding their wire rope and transportation 
problems. 


Established 1857 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 


The Fighting Organization 


of the Mining Industry 


The American 
Mining Congress 


Are You a Member? 


: 
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Are You Preparing FOR THE RUSH THAT IS INEVITABLE? 
You can increase your production and reduce your operating costs by 


Installing 
Locomotives 
that are 
SUPREME 
in 
RELIABILITY, 
“MANCHAS ELECTRIC Mult CAPACITY 

and 


FLEXIBILITY 


Write 
for Catalog 


MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


1911 South Kingshighway ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


INCREASE 
YOUR OUTPUT 


by installing our steel lined sheave 
wheels. Liners are of hardened steel 
bolted through rim of wheel, and are 
interchangeable and renewable at 
any time. You don’t even have to re- 
move the rope from the wheel. 


We will be represented at the con- 
vention in Chicago next month. Look 
us up in Booth No. 28, where we will 
have on display one of these fine steel 
lined wheels. We will also have 
something else for you. 


This wheel is also made with plain turned groove, and either style can be had in sizes from 
four to fourteen feet in diameter 


ROBERT HOLMES & BROS. Inc. 


DANVILLE, ILL. 
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Morse SILENT CHAIN DRIVING 


CUTTER 


MORSE CHAIN 


Morse Engineering Service 


ATLANTA, GA.. 


‘*Morse’’ is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, 


702 Candler Bldg. 


100 H. P. Motors Drivine Srx 5-ft. x 20-ft. 


TuBE MILLS 


Let Morse Engineering Service 
Analyze Your Power 
Transmission Problems 


If these installations suggest a 
possible application of Morse 
Chain to troublesome or expensive 
power transmission problems in 
your shop, consult our sales en- 
gineers. These men are power 
transmission experts, whose busi- 
ness it is to get results, and they 
recommend Morse Chain only 
where it offers the best possible 
solution. 


Morse Chain Drives 


Save power, 
increase production and reduce 
maintenance costs. May we show 
vou? 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Address Nearest Office 


Earl F. Seott & Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 413 3d St. S., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
1402 Lexington Bldg. NEW YORK CITY ; 50 Church St. Sgr 
141 Milk Street MONTREAL, St. Nicholas Bldg., Toronto, Traders’ Bank Bidg. 


4 


Hf 


OF 


SILENT CHAINS IN THE WORLD 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 404 Commercial Bank Bide CANADA Jones & Glasco, Regis'd 

CHICAGO, ILL. Merchants L. & T. Blidge. PHILADELPHIA, PA ...808 Harrison Bldg. | 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Engineers Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA . . Westinghouse Bldg. \) 
DETROIT, MICH............... Cor 8th and Abbott Sts. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Monadnock Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Finance Bldg., Morse Engineering Co. ST. LOUIS, MO., Chemical Bldg., Morse Engineering Co. : 


Morse SILENT CHAIN OVERHEAD LINESHAFT 
DRIVE IN MILL 


o 


SEVEN Morse Drives REPLACING 
GEARS ON AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Assistance Without Obligation 


Durability and Service 


15 
"ROCKER JOINT: 
Morse SILENT CHAIN FLOOR DRIVE TO MILL ne 
ae. 
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LINCOLN TRUCKS do not raise 
the overall height of your cars— 


Some operating men are under the 
impression that all self aligning journal 
box trucks raise the overall height of 
their mine cars and are therefore im- 
practical as a replacement pi position. 


This is not the case with Lincoin 
Trucks which can be easily and 
guickly applied to your present 
car bodies. 


LINCOLN STEEL & Force ComPANY 
ST. Louis U.S.A. 


At Your 


Service 


The American Mining Con- 
gress 18 an organization of 
service. Write us how we 
may serve you. 


The American 
Mining Congress 


Munsey Building Washington 


Free Guard Offer 


Confidence in Their Product 
Leads Manufacturer to 


Send Free Samples to 
All Interested 


All Our Readers Are Invited to 
Respond to This Invitation 


To anyone sending his name on 
his letterhead, the manufacturers of 
the well-known FLEXCO-LOK Steel 
Lamp Guard will forward a sample 
of their lamp guard free of all obli- 
gation. 


The purpose of this offer is simply 
to introduce the guard to you in the 
most practical man- 
ner for the manu- 
facturers feel that 
a guard delivered 
right to your hand 
will talk more elo- 
quently of its spe- 
cial merits than if 
it were described to 
you in any other 
manner at consider- 
able length. 


AC The FLEXCO- 
LOK Steel Lamp 
NYY Guard, in addition 

WZ to protecting the 

— lamp and_ thereby 
avoiding accidents, fire and delays, 
locks in place with a key so that 
neither it nor the bulb can be re- 
moved by unauthorized persons. The 
same guard is made with plain 
round-head screws for use by those 


to whom this locking feature has no 
special appeal. 


The guard is the clam shell type 
with collar locking to the socket. Is 
built of expanded metal reinforced, 
exceptionally strong, and highly rust 
resisting and can be attached in just 
a few seconds. 

Made for both standard brass and 
weather-proof sockets, in all sizes. 
There are two types—plain as illus- 
trated and the reflector types, with 
highly efficient reflectors. To either 
type, split handles may be attached 
with a hook for hanging when used 
with extension cord. 


To obtain a plain guard free, 
simply ask for a sample FLEXCO- 
LOK Steel Lamp Guard on business 
letterhead. Split handle type billed 
at regular cost subject to 10-day ap- 
proval. Address the Flexible Steel 
Lacing Co., 4624 Lexington St., Chi- 
cago. No obligation, whatsoever. 
Please mention this publication. 
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1 Alabama— Birmingham 


OFFICES 


2 Arkansas— Little Rock 
3 California—San Francisco 


4 


California—Los Angeles 
Colorado— Denver 
Delaware— Wilmington 
Illinois — Chicago 
Kansas — Pittsburg 
Kentucky — Louisville 
Missouri—St. Louis 
Missouri—Joplin 
Minnesota— Duluth 
New York—Buffalo 
New York—New York City 


5 Oklahoma— Commerce 


Pennsylvania— Hazleton 


7 Pennsylvania— Norristown 


ennsylvania— Pottsville 
Pennsylvania— Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania— Wilkes-Barre 
Pennsylvania— Allentown 


Tennessee— Chattanooga 
Utah—Salt Lake City 


West Virginia— Huntington 


PLANTS 


ercules Service 


Strengthened 


The acquisition of the business and properties of 
the Aetna Explosives Co., Inc., by the Hercules 
Powder Co., adds additional significance to the 
words Hercules Service. 


There are now 19 plants manufacturing Hercules 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies, and 188 Hercules- 
owned main distributing magazines in addition to 
many dealers situated in all sections of the country, 
who own magazines and carry stocks of Hercules 
Products. The 24 Hercules Sales Offices are shown 
on the map above. 


If you are interested in the elimination of waste in 
industry, put the Hercules Service Division to 
work on your blasting problems. It will cost you 


A Alahama— Birmingham nothing and is apt to save you money. 

C Wiiaeis— Paywile By acquiring the business of the Aetna Company, 

Michigan we have assumed increased service obligations to 

eg Ne the users of explosives all over the country and 

H New Jeray~ Partin shall welcome any opportunity to demonstrate our 

I New York—Port Eaven readiness and ability to meet them. 

J New York—Schaghticoke 

x Otte Goes Book describing Hercules Products furnished on 

Odio oung stown 

M Ontario— Prescott request. 

Pennsy/vania— Emporium 

O Pennsylvania— Ferndale 

P Pennsy/vania—Sinnamahoning ERCULES POWDER, co. 

QO Tennessee— Marlow 

R Utah— Bacchus 968 Market Street 

S Wisconsin—Pleasant Prairie Wilmington Delaware 
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THE 


RONTO 


STORAGE BATTERY 


Hundreds of users have found it dependable and efficient. Gathering and entry haulage costs reduced 15% to50% 


THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 
i, KY.: PITTSBURG: SEATTLE 


CHICAGO: DENVER: LEXINGTON, 


18 


A 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.: PHILADELPHIA: 
Robson-Prichard Bidg. Fidelity Mutual Bldg. Caxton Bldg.,508S. Dearborn St. Gas & Electric Bldg. Fayette Nat. Bk Bldg. 584 Union Arcade Bldg. 808 PostSt 
Canadian Representative: Powley & Townsley, Ltd., Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto 


LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 


For every type of Mine Work 


STEAM ELECTRIC 
Up to in 
1,000 H. P Any Size 
Speed --- Safety --- Economy 


In operation are the three prime requisites of mine hoists. These three features have been devéloped to the high- 
est degree in LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS, by careful study of actual working conditions in the mines, and then 


designing and constructing every part to meet the maximum service 
SEND FOR CATALOGS 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Cleveland Detroit Charleston,W. Va. Los Angeles Seattle London, England 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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The new line of Atlas Coalite, 
which is now made in a suffi- 
cient number of grades to meet 
every blasting requirement, in- 
cludes a grade that is stronger, 
quicker, weaker or slower than any 
other permissibles on the market. 


All requirements were fully rec- 
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ognized and this new series of 
Coalites covers every condition 
met in coal mining. 

The Atlas Service Man will show 
you how these new Coalites offer 
opportunities for getting BETTER 
work with a saving in blasting 
costs. Write to our nearest office. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Branch Offices: —Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston; Chicagog Des Moines, la.; Houghton, Mich.; Joplin, Mo.; 
Kansas City; Knoxville; McAlester, Okla. ; Memphis; Nashville; New Orleans; New York; Philadelphia; 
Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, Pa.; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 
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BLASTING REQUIREME! 
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PACKED IN WHITE PAPER CARTRIDGES 
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MIN ING is America’s Most Important 


Collective Industry 


Post War Conditions Are Trying, But 
No Worse Than With Other Industries 


The Public must be re-educated to understand 
the importance of mining in the economic life of 
the Nation. It is up to the mining operators 
and the manufacturers of mining machinery and 
equipment, to lead in this effort to return to 
normal. 


COMING Rehabilitation Demands Your 


Enthusiastic Support 
of Our Plan to Re-Create Public Confidence. 


Your co-operation in making successful a great | 
National Conference of Producers and a National | 
Exposition of Mines and Mining Equipment in 


CHICAGO, ILL., OCTOBER 17-22 


is urged as good business psychology. 


WILL WE HAVE IT? 


BA tt of this Great Project is the Fighting 
Organization of the Mining Industry 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Address the Convention Headquarters, Concress Hore, 
for particulars 
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The increasing necessity for maximum efficiency in all min- 


ing operations requires that every available method for im- 
provement be applied 


MARION 


MARION 


Dipper-trip panel, hoist panel 
and crowd or swin; panel used 
in control of the ton elec- 
tric shovel shown above. 


direct current 


Bigger bites at less cost with the electric shovel 


5 ye electric shovel has become an immense factor in mining and 
excavating. Coal veins too close to the surface for safe shafting, yet 
too deep for old-method open-cut mining are being stripped electrically with 
very profitable results. Open-cut limestone quarrying, once sluggish, now 
can keep pace with milling and loading. Bulk loading and big-scale digging 
can be done nearly twice as fast and at about half the old cost. 


The 300-ton electric shovel, illustrated above, operates with greater power 


economy and fewer men—and cuts deeper over a wider radius than any pred- 
ecessor. 


All the electric equipment except the crowd motor on the boom, is located in 
the 50 x 22 foot cab. This equipment consists of one four-unit motor genera- 
tor set with direct-connected exciter, two hoist motors geared to a common 
shaft, one swing, one crowd, and one dipper trip motor. 


G-E engineers, experienced in design and manufacture of electric equipment 
for shovels, offer capable co-operation to manufacturers. Ask the nearest 


G-E office for further information. 
] { 


General Office ( Sales Offices in 
Schenectady, NY. O Pp a y all large cities 438.595 


Four-unit motor generator set 
@ synchronous motor, excifer, oa 
generators. 


A’ 
| yt > 
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Foot-operated master switch 
for controlling swing motor. 

| 

: Hand-operated master switch for 
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WULCANE 
LOCOMOTIVES 


This new Vulcan Locomotive meets ! 
| 
| 


the growing demand for internal 
combustion locomotives. In general 
design it is built like a modern auto- 
mobile modified to meet the condi- 
tions peculiar to hauling loaded | 
trains on tracks. 


Send us your address for Catalog 
No. 30, describing these new 
locomotives in 


~ VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Established 1849 


1736 Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


( | 
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at the ceiling 


LOCK'EM 


alll 


at the floor! 


That is how Union Sanitary Clothes 
Hangers keep workmen’s clothes dry, 
well ventilated, secure from theft. 


First cost is far less than for steel lock- 
ers. Space used, one-third. Fire risk 
is eliminated. Repairs, negligible. 


IMITATION 


is sincerest flattery. Naturally, Union Sanitary Clothes 
Hangers have imitators. Don’t be fooled. Anybody 
can imitate. We originated. And nobody equals James 
H. Channon Quality. 


COMPARE! 
By all means get a sample of anything offered 
in substitution. Then, point by 
point, compare with Union. 
Compare the baskets. Union bas- 
\ ket is deep—holds what’s put in it. 
Compare the hooks. Union hook , Ww 


won’t bend. . & 
Compare the chains. Union chain 


is tested to 1,000 pounds. 


Compare pulleys, cleats and 
padlocks. Every Union part re 
stands roughest usage. ‘iw 
Send for booklet ‘‘High and Dry”’ 
It tells the story Yj 
/ 
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S-A MFG CO. 5371 


S-A BELT CONVEYORS 


Investigate 


S-A EQUIPMENT BEFORE MAKING 
YOUR INSTALLATION 


SA BELT CONVEYORS equipped with S-A Unit 
Carriers are correctly designed and built to render 
continuous, never-failing service. Their reliability is 
built into them when they are manufactured. 


THE extra heavy construction and the ideally lubricated smooth-running 
bearings insure economy and efficiency in operation. 


Y We Also Build 


A copy of our general catalog should be on every engineer’s desk. It is an engineering 
text book which deals with elevaling, conveying, screening and transmission machinery. 


Write for a copy on your business stationery. 


NSAI DA 


Y ff YH 


4 


Pan Conveyors 
\ Bucket Elevators 
Screens 
Skip Hoists y 
Coal Crushers Y 
Portable Conveyors V/ 
CA’ 
CTEDHE ella 
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THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
MINING INDUSTRY 


WENTY-ONE THOUSAND ENTERPRISES 
whose output of raw materials last year added 
seven billion dollars to the nation’s wealth 
will be represented at the annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress, which will be held in 
Chicago, October 17-22. Questions of importance 
not only to mine owners and makers of mining 
machinery and supplies, but to every business, 
every consumer in the United States, will be dis- 
cussed, and among those participating in the de- 
liberations will be some of the greatest statesmen, 
economists and educators, the largest shippers and 
the leading manufacturers of the United States. 
Besides the general convention sessions, there 
will be held conferences where groups of delegates 
will concentrate upon particular problems. In- 
cluded among them will be 
(1) National Standardization Conference. 
(2) National Oil Shale Conference. 
(3) Conference on Public Education and Service. 


At the Standardization -Conference in Denver 
last year the attendance was approximately five 
hundred. The constructive program agreed upon 
at that time has produced results during the inter- 
vening period. The wisdom of standardization has 
been demonstrated, and the interest taken therein 
by operators and manufacturers would seem to 
warrant the prediction of enlarged attendance 
this year. Speakers of national import will ad- 
dress this meeting, all acknowledged leaders in the 
quest for method, equipment and welfare standards. 

Every man at all interested in lubrication and 
power—and that includes every mine owner and 
every manufacturer—is directly concerned in the 
National Oil Shale Conference. Here a great indus- 
try in the making will be discussed, and by the men 
who are going to make it. President Victor C. Al- 
derson of the Colorado School of Mines will conduct 
this conference, which will be participated in by ex- 
perts from Colorado, Utah, California and other 
states where shale resources abound. Undoubtedly 
a mighty impetus will be given the movement for 
converting these resources into useful commodities 
of commerce. 

Both the Standardization and the Oil Shale con- 
ferences will be held in the Coliseum, where dele- 
gates may inspect the machinery which has been 
designed to aid in the solution of their problems. 

Closer co-operation between the United States 
Government and state geological surveys and min- 
ing schools is the object of the conference on Pub- 


lic Education and Service, which will be conducted 
by Dr. Charles H. Fulton, Director of the Missouri 
School of Mines. This will be the first conference 
of such nature held at any Mining Congress con- 
vention, and its objects are so intimately inter- 
woven in the future of the mining industry that it 
will doubtlessly become a feature of the annual 
— and a permanent part of the national 
work. 

The list of speakers representing the coal indus- 
try gives promise of a symposium of views of a 
calibre sufficient to make any purely coal confer- 
ence notable. Such men as Thomas T. Brewster, 
C. E. Lesher, J. D. A. Morrow and F. C. Bradley 
will deliver addresses. They always have some- 
thing important to say, and they know how to say it. 

Senator Samuel D. Nicholson will deliver an ad- 
dress. Every branch of the industry will avail it- 
self of the opportunity to learn the views of this 
Western statesman who believes mining is of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant the creation of a new 
executive department of government, the Depart- 
ment of Mines, to be presided over by a Secretary of 
Mining, a member of the Cabinet. 

Gold, silver, copper, zinc, taxation, tariff and 
other subjects and problems upon the handling of 
which depends the future prosperity of the mining 
industry will be given their proper places on the 
program. The full list of subjects and speakers is 
too lengthy for inclusion in this article. No oper- 
ator, no manufacturer of mining machinery and 
supplies, can afford to stay away from Chicago dur- 
ing the week of October 17-22, and judging by ad- 
vance indications very few of them will. 


TAX REVISION LEGISLATION 


ONFRONTED with the problem of reducing 
(; the enormous tax burden under which the 

country has been staggering, at the same 
time providing for revenue sufficient to adequately 
finance the government, the administration has 
adopted a program of revenue legislation which, 
although it does not meet with unanimous approval, 
is probably the best measure of relief that can be 
expected under present conditions. 

The policy of strict economy in government ex- 
penditures certainly is to be commended, and the 
effort of Congress to reduce taxes, as evidenced by 
the revenue bill which passed the House, is sin- 
cere. It must be conceded that the repeal of the 
excess profits tax, repeal of surtax rates above 
thirty-two percent, repeal of transportation taxes, 
repeal of the taxes on luxuries, beverages, insur- 
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ance, and proprietary medicines, and increase of the 
exemptions for heads of families and dependents, as 
a measure of permanent relief is a long stride in 
the right direction. There was no attempt made to 
shift the burden and in the reductions accomplished 
the wage earner, as well as business and industry, 
shares equitably in the relief granted. 

The measure is now before the Senate, which will 
violate its traditional policy if it does not make 
some changes in the bill; but business and industry 
are now certain of a large measure of relief from 
the excessive war-time burden and can adjust their 
plans for retrenchment and recovery accordingly. 

The mining industry has not been deprived in the 
new bill of any rights which are now operative 
under provisions of existing law, and which were 
recognized by Congress to be just and equitable be- 
cause of the hazardous and uncertain nature of min- 
ing generally as an investment. Mining corpora- 
tions will have to pay an increased income tax of 
twelve and one-half percent, which is two and one- 
half percent over the present rate; but it is be- 
lieved by the authors of the legislation that the 
advantages to be derived from the repeal of the ex- 
cess profits tax and the simplification of tax returns 
resulting from the abandonment of invested capital 
as a basis for computing deductions will more than 
offset any dissatisfaction which may result from the 
increased normal rate and will remove a source of 
inequality and discrimination. 


RESULTS OF TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT 
REDUCTIONS 

TAH OPERATORS WILL BENEFIT mate- 
| | rially from the twenty-five percent cut in 

freight rates on bullion from Salt*Lake valley 
smelters to eastern refineries which became effec- 
tive August 11. The new schedule does away with 
the last increase of thirty-three and one-third per- 
cent and effects a return to the rates established by 
the Railroad Administration in June, 1918. 


It is expected that the reduction, which amounts 
to $5.50 a ton on bullion, will be reflected in a reduc- 
tion of charges by Utah smelters. When the rate of 
$22 was authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in August of last year the valley 
smelters imposed in consequence thereof an addi- 
tional deduction from market quotations of one cent 
an ounce on silver, one-quarter cent a pound on 
copper and one-quarter cent a pound on lead. These 
deductions, with increased treatment charges, are 
estimated to have amounted to more than fifty cents 
per ton of ore in added costs to producers. Utah’s 
ore production last year, exclusive of that of the 
Utah Copper Company, amounted to 1,343,000 tons. 
Theoretically, the savings resulting to Utah opera- 
tors through the new bullion rates will amount to 
nearly $675,000 annually. A very tidy sum, indeed. 

The American Mining Congress, particularly the 
Utah and Colorado chapters, has been insistent and 
unremitting in its efforts to effect these savings, and 
now contemplates with satisfaction the benefits 
which will accrue to the industry. The new freight 
schedule is one of the factors whose operation is 
necessary to a revival of the mining business. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY AT CHICAGO 


NE WAY TO GET BUSINESS is to produce 
@) something which the other fellow needs and 

convince him by a visible demonstration that 
he cannot afford to do without it. This is an old 
way, but it is still one of the best ways. The min- 
ing operators and the manufacturers of mining 
machinery and equipment have chosen this as one 
of the methods for expanding their activities, and 
they are making the world sit up and take notice. 

For be it known that the National Exposition of 
Mines and Mining Equipment to be held in Chicago 
October 17-22 in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the American Mining Congress has al- 
ready become an international affair. Mexico, 
whose commercial future is inextricably entwined 
with that of the United States, has sent an exhibit, 
and Latin-American countries which offer such 
wonderful opportunities for export business are 
sending their most expert trade advisers to observe 
and take note. The latest developments in mining 
machinery, the most modern mining equipment, all 
of which will be exhibited there, will be studied by 
men capable of recognizing and appreciating their 
value, and it goes without saying that favorable im- 
pressions made upon these shrewd business men 
will be followed by orders. 

Foreign trade is needed by America, even as 
American trade is needed by other countries. Not 
since this country cast off her swaddling clothes has 
the domestic market been able to absorb the entire 
American output of raw and manufactured com- 
modities, and not until orders begin to arrive in 
large volume from other lands can our marvelously 
efficient mines, factories and farms return fully to 
a quantity production basis and trust to small unit 
profits for large aggregate returns. 


But the exposition is being built primarily for 
Americans. Great as will be its appeal to the busi- 
ness man of Mexico, South America and Canada, 
greater still will be its message to the mine opera- 
tor, the manufacturer and the general public of the 
United States. Its scope will be extensive and in- 
clusive. Its dominant note will be educational. It 
will include, for instance, an instructive exhibit ar- 
ranged by the coal operators which will give an 
accurate idea of the numerous factors entering into 
the cost of a ton of coal. This exhibit will amount 
to a revelation to the general public. A display of 
the same character has been arranged by the iron 
ore operators. The territory of Alaska will make 
an exhibit of all of its resources, including fishing, 
farming and animal producton as well as mining. 
Inspection of the Alaskan section alone will be the 
equivalent in many respects of a tour half way 
around the world. Some of the Western States will 
have complete displays of their minerals. The 
whole vast array of mineral resources will be made 
complete and understandable by the exhibition of 
the machinery and equipment which made their de- 
velopment possible. In many respects the show will 
be of greater educational value than any other ex- 
position held in a generation. It is not surprising 
that mining operators everywhere are planning to 
attend and that the press of the country is calling 
attention of the general public to the unparallelled 
opportunity for acquiring first-hand information of 
mining, a basic industry in forty states, and the 
= the most romantic industry in the 
world. 


. 
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EIGHT HOUR DAY TOO SHORT! 


ILL WONDERS NEVER CEASE? Reports 
W from Germany are to the effect that labor- 
ers in Wurttemburg have objected to the 
eight-hour day, not because they believe in a forty- 
four-hour week, but because they think eight hours 
out of twenty-four constitute too short a working 
day. The reports have it that the workingmen have 
absolutely refused to admit that there are any ad- 
vantages in the short day, and cases have occurred 
in which the employes of plants have signed peti- 
tions to the government protesting unanimously 
against the limitation of the hours of industry. 

A reaction has set about in England. The presi- 
dent of the Miners’ Federation is quoted in the daily 
press as saying that the great strike was a serious 
mistake. For years the workers did less and less 
work and asked more and more pay and British of- 
ficials encouraged them in this attitude, so that the 
production of three hundred and twenty tons per 
man in 1892 had decreased by March of this year 
to one hundred and seventy-four tons per annum. 
Now that the strike has been won, the workmen are 
beginning to realize it was an empty victory. A 
flooded mine means loss of profits to the owner, but 
it may mean the deprivation of the means of liveli- 
hood for the worker. Lost production is showing its 
effect in high prices which are felt keenly by those 
primarily responsible. A state of society depending 
upon big pay for little work is resting upon an in- 
surance foundation, and when the house of folly 
comes tumbling down the impact is felt most 
severely by those who reared the unstable structure. 

Will American labor zealots profit from the les- 
sons which come from abroad? Omitting all consid- 
eration of the misery which claims the Russian 
workmen for its own, will they heed the experience 
of Germany and England? It is fervently to be 
hoped that they will, although the indications of 
their doing so are not any too favorable. Railroad 
employes are resisting efforts toward a return to 
fair wages and operating conditions. Coal mine 
workmen have given notice that they will not agree 
to a downward revision of pay scales next April. 
On the day before this was written, the president of 
the American Federation of Labor condemned wage 
reductions as an “economic crime,” and the outlaw 
mine workmen of West Virginia collected to march 
under arms into a neighboring county. 

But while these instances lend a dark color to the 
picture, it must not be concluded that the outlook is 
altogether black. Conditions will right themselves 
in the long run—the only question is, how long? 
Stated differently, will labor force a prolonged con- 
flict, or will it co-operate with management and the 
public and by making mutual concessions restore 
economic levels in the shortest possible time and to 
the distinct advantage of all? Those who take the 
view that this will be labor’s course are not without 
substantial reasons for their attitude. 

American labor is the highest paid in the world. 
Working days are shorter, and work is more con- 
tinuous the year around and is performed under 
more healthful conditions than anywhere else. Pos- 
sessing a better education, and having more time 
for recreation and reflection, than the workman in 
any other country, the American workman is mani- 
festly the most intelligent in the world. And every 
intelligent man knows that prosperity cannot be 
created by fiat; that no one can eat his cake and still 
have it; that wage scales cannot be sustained at 
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peak levels while working days become fewer and 
shorter. Is it too much to hope, that labor will 
translate this knowledge into action and co-operate 
with management in bringing about readjustment 
without unnecessary loss of time? 

The rank and file of labor is more reasonable than 
its leaders, for it undoubtedly has more at stake. It 
is to be hoped that during the next few months, or 
years, the judgment of the rank and file will con- 
trol in labor councils, so that such disastrous con- 
ditions as have followed the English strike will 
not be visited upon this country. Management is 
anxious to give as well as take, for management 
also has much at stake. The public can be relied 
upon to co-operate, for the public embraces both 
labor and management, is greater than either, and 
has everything at stake. 


THE TAX EXEMPT SECURITIES PROBLEM 


TNDER EXISTING LAWS vast amounts of 
| | liquid or circulating capital have been with- 
drawn from the normal channels of indus- 
trial and business enterprise and converted into tax- 
exempt securities issued by authority of the federal, 
state and municipal governments, and the situation 
is rapidly becoming one of the most vital problems 
confronting the nation. Liquid capital is essential 
to industrial development and trade expansion, and 
its withdrawal or diversion from the promotion and 
maintenance of basic industries produces an abnor- 
mal and depressing condition which seriously af- 
fects every industry and every commercial and la- 
bor unit dependent thereon. The volume of produc- 
tive capital of the nation can be maintained only 
by constant investment; and a large portion of the 
gross product or income of industry must be used to 
replace capital that has disappeared in operations. 
If this replacement should be postponed for even 
one year, the productivity of labor would be enor- 
mously lessened. Coincident, therefore, with the in- 
crease in the volume of outstanding tax-free bonds, 
the country is experiencing an increase in the num- 
bers of unemployed. 

It is contrary to the spirit of government by the 
people that a class of citizens should be created whose 
wealth is exempt from taxation, who contribute 
nothing to the support of the government, whose 
ability and capital are separated from the vital pur- 
suits of industry and business, and whose security 
from all duty and responsibility is certain to lead to 
an indifferent attitude toward the classes upon 
whom the burden of maintaining industry and gov- 
ernment rests, and upon whom the added burden of 
taxation falls. With every new tax-exempt bond is- 
sue, the line of cleavage between the wealthy class; 
on the one hand, into whose possession these securi- 
ties are constantly flowing, and the industrial and 
working classes, on the other, upon whom the tax 
burden is thereby increased, is becoming more ap- 
parent to all who are interested in the national wel- 
fare. Existing conditions have a tendency to induce 
the wealthy in every locality to encourage the issu- 
ance of bonds for local and civic improvement, thus 
increasing the value of their realty and industrial 
holdings, which can thereafter be sold and the 
money received reinvested in tax-free bonds. 

It will be seen that eventually this class will be- 
come entirely divested of taxable personal and 
realty holdings and will possess no property or have 
income that is subject to taxation, although they will 
wield great political influence on account of their 
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position as creditors. The masses, therefore, both 
labor and capital engaged in industrial enterprise, 
will occupy the position of debtors, will carry an in- 
creased tax burden, not only for the ordinary main- 
tenance of the local and federal governments, but 
also for the purpose of paying interest and principal 
on the bond-holdings of the tax-exempt class. The 
insistent demand for such securities is encouraging 
public indebtedness beyond ability to pay, and un- 
paralleled extravagance and inefficiency in the ex- 
penditure of funds raised in this manner. 

It may be contended that capital, diverted from 
normal channels into new avenues of investment, 
must eventually reach a point where it will flow 
back into those normal courses of industry, so that 
the general industrial depression resulting from 
that cause alone would be only temporary; but this 
is extremely problematical. When it is considered 
that a state or municipality must impose additional 
taxes upon an already overburdened public for the 


purpose of paying interest and creating a reserve 
fund for the ultimate retirement of the bonds, not 
only is the original draft upon the country’s invest- 
ment pool a potent factor or influence upon indus- 
trial retrenchment, but the constant annual drain, 
which takes vast sums out of the pool for an indefin- 
ite period until such retirement, must be reckoned 
with. The enormous demand upon the reservoir of 
liquid capital during the past two years as the result 
of the purchase of tax-free securities is choking 
industry, and will keep the level of capital for in- 
dustrial purposes below normal so long as their is- 
suance continues, thus fostering unemployment and 
industrial unrest. The permanency of employment 
in industry is thereby made insecure, although tem- 
porary employment is created for certain classes by 
an abnormal demand for road building and civic 
improvement, and the uncertainty of future occupa- 
tion at a remunerative or living wage destroys the 
worker’s morale, lessens his efficiency, and tends to 
demoralize the labor situation generally. 

The taxpaying public may well view this growing 
menace with apprehension, and take immediate 
steps to secure the enactment of legislative or con- 
stitutional measures necessary to prevent its con- 
tinued growth. If Congress should attempt to bring 
within the range of income tax state and municipal 
bonds, there is little doubt as to how the Supreme 
Court would decide the question of constitutional- 
ity, as it has virtually declared by judicial dicta in 
the case of Evans v. Gore, recently handed down, 
that Congress does not possess such power, and 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft, in an article 
published in 1918 while he was still a private citi- 
zen, expressed the same view, which probably is still 
the opinion he holds concerning the question. Reso- 
lutions have been introduced by Congressman Louis 
T. McFadden, Chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, and by Senator Reed Smoot, 
providing for an amendment to the Constitution 
which will give Congress the power to remedy the 
evil, and the immediate enactment of such an amend- 
ment seems imperative. 
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ADVERTISING AND MINING 


O BETTER TEST of progression or profic- 
iency in business can be found than the 
advertising policy of any large concern in 

depressing periods such as that from which we now 
happily are about to emerge. No set of business 
men in the United States has stood this test, or is 
still standing it, more creditably than the mining 
operators and those who cater in a commercial way 
to their needs. 

The firm which is shortsighted and timid, either 
through unwisdom or inexperience, at the first in- 
dication of a slump cuts its advertising appropria- 
tion. Thereupon its business inevitably declines 
whether the slump ever materializes for its compe- 
titors or not. The result is to an extent what might 
be expected if its salesmen were recalled from their 
routes, its telephones plugged and the sign of the 
firm scraped off the front. 

The wide-awake firm, the substantial firm which 
refuses to die or be killed, ignores the first sign of 
depression and answers the second with an in- 
creased advertising appropriation. If the majority 
of all firms prove to be of the wide-awake kind, the 
threatened slump is either staved off or prevented 
altogether. 

Sometimes a panic is actually forced, as when a 
sufficient number become affrighted at unsettled 
conditions and yield to fear and pessimism. At 
other times a period of depression follows as a mat- 
ter of course, as when half the world through war 
or idleness dissipates its resources and thereby loses 
its purchasing power. But even in such circum- 
stances the modern American business man contin- 
ues to advertise and resolves every question whether 
to purchase or not to purchase additional white 
space in the affirmative. He knows that business 
will never go completely to the dogs, and that the 
advertiser who keeps his wares constantly before 
the public will get the bulk of business during the 
stringency and have every advantage over non- 
advertisers when prosperity returns. 

During the last disheartening year the mining 
industry has pursued this policy. There have been 
recessions in the volume of space used, but in the 
main the operators and the manufacturers of min- 
ing equipment have never ceased to advertise. It is 
within the knowledge of the Mining Congress Jour- 
nal that they have held their advertising programs 
more nearly to a normal basis than have the lead- 
ing concerns in many other lines. 

The Special Convention Issue of the MINING CON- 
GRESS JOURNAL, which will be perused by twice the 
usual number of readers, will carry an unprece- 
dentedly large volume of advertising. On August 
20, forty days before the date of publication, con- 
tracts had been closed for a greater amount of dis- 
play matter than was carried in the 1920 Conven- 
tion Issue. Many of the firms to be represented in 
the Special Issue will make their convention mes- 
sage the beginning of an extensive and intensive 
advertising campaign to run throughout the en- 
suing twelve months. Returning prosperity will 
find mining and its allied industries equipped to 
take full advantage of the opportunities which the 
year 1922 will assuredly have to offer. 
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SECRETARY FALL AND OIL SHALE 


66 VENTUALLY, WHY NOT NOW?” sum- 
E; marizes Secretary of the Interior Fall’s 
view respecting the development of a defi- 
nite oil shale program. The Secretary’s statement 
made to a Congressional committee in support of an 
appropriation for a three-year investigation con- 
stituted an unanswerable argument for the adoption 
of a clear and continuing policy, and that without 
further delay. 

Disagreement obtains as to the life of our known 
petroleum fields and the probable extent of re- 
sources yet to be discovered, but no one disputes the 
assertion that the demand for petroleum products 
will continue to become greater and greater and 
that the known supply must at some time be aug- 
mented by new discoveries or the development of 
substitutes. In the latter event, oil shale offers the 
most likely recourse. It is conceded that its poten- 
tialities are great and that shale products will ulti- 
mately become commercial factors of the first im- 
portance. Secretary Fall takes the view that the 
country should be forehanded enough to conduct its 
preliminary investigations at once and be ready to 
meet the emergency whenever it may arise and how- 
soever pressing it may be. 

Many problems, both practical and _ scientific, 
must be solved. What is the best method of mining 
shale? What process of distillation will lead to the 
recovery of the greatest amount of highest grade oil 
at lowest cost? What are the possibilities for pro- 
duction of by-products, and what will be the market 
demand for them when they are produced? Willa 
long and expensive campaign of education be neces- 
sary before the public will consent to use shale pro- 
ducts? ‘These and many other questions must be 
answered, and the sooner investigation to that end 
is completed the sooner will the shale-products in- 
dustry be established on a commercially profitable 
basis. 

Secretary Fall estimates that three years will be 
required to secure the preliminary information 
which must precede the establishment of the oil 
shale industry upon a sound basis. The cost of 
carrying out the research program of the Bureau of 
Mines will be $240,000, or $140,000 for the first 
year and $50,000 for each of the two years follow- 
ing. It has been estimated that the shale beds of a 
few western states alone would yield sufficient oil, 
at the present rate of consumption, to supply the 
United States for one hundred and twenty-five 
years. Government assistance to such an end 
would be economical even at a cost of $240,000,000. 
Secretary Fall is altogether justified in asking for 
an appropriation of one percent of this amount. 


PITTMAN ACT PURCHASES TO CONTINUE 
THREE TO SEVEN YEARS 


HE PROBABLE LIFE of the Pittman silver 

| purchase act is a subject of deep interest to 

the miner. Any discussion must take into con- 
sideration at the outset the following four points: 

1. The Director of the Mint in his report for 1920 
states that about 208,000,000 ounces of silver have 
been sold under the Pittman Act, which, of course, 
must be replaced. 

2. The total amount of silver purchased by the 
mint up to the close of business July 27th, was 
64,240,816 ounces. 

3. The mint did not commence the purchase of 
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silver in 1920 until May, when the market price of 
silver declined below the Pittman price. The total 
amount of silver purchased during 1920 was 
29,907,361 ounces. 

4. From the above figures it appears that 144,- 
000,000 ounces have yet to be purchased by the 
mint. 

Silver is being produced in the United States at 
about the rate of 35,000,000 ounces per year which 
is half of the normal production. The silver pro- 
duction for 1921 will probably be about 45,000,000 
ounces, for the reason that there was a large amount 
of ore produced in 1920 from which the silver was 
recovered in 1921, which would artificially increase 
production for the first six months of this year. 
The decline in production of by-product silver will 
probably be more rapid from now on. Assuming 
that the base metal output of copper and lead re- 
main at their present output for two years, silver 
production will probably not exceed 35,000,000 
ounces per year dating from August 1, 1921. It is 
not likely that a material increase in the production 
of copper will take place during that time. It will 
probably be several years before normal production 
can be resumed. Some improvement in the third 
year may be looked for, reflecting in the possible in- 
crease in the output up to 45,000,000 ounces of 
silver. This should make a total anticipated out- 
put for the next three years of 115,000,000 ounces. 
After the third year the production of silver may 
still further be increased so that the silver pur- 
chases under the Pittman Act could be completed 
within a half year. It would seem therefore, to be 
a conservative estimate that the Pittman Act pur- 
chases will continue for three and a half years on a 
minimum basis from August 1, 1921. 

It is a notable fact in connection with making 
such an estimate that the production of silver from 
silicious ores has not so far been stimulated by the 
Pittman price. There may be a slightly increased 
output from this source if costs of production de- 
cline. Should the production of copper and lead be 
still further depressed and should the open market 
price of silver exceed the Pittman Act price, an ex- 
tention of the time in the purchases under the Pitt- 
man Act would result. 


From May, 1919, to May, 1920, the open market 
price of silver exceeded the Pittman price and no 
purchases were made by the mint during that 
period. As to the likelihood of the international 
price exceeding the Pittman Act price there is, in 
the opinion of close students of the situation, very 
little likelihood during the next three or fours years. 
A great deal of silver has been released in the pro- 
cess of lessening the fineness of subsidiary silver 
coin in England and other countries. A great many 
subsidiary coins have been put into circulation 
which do not contain silver. There probably exists 
a desire on the part of many of the European coun- 
tries to restore their high-grade subsidiary silver 
coinage, but the conditions of economic stress under 
which they are now operating would probably be 
prohibitory of their replacing their base coin cir- 
culation for some time to come. 

The industrial consumption of silver, at present 
depressed in the photographic field, will probably 
recover in the near future. The consumption of 
silver in the manufacture of silverware has already 
shown some decrease and the future prospects of 
increased consumption depend largely upon the gen- 
eral prosperity of the nation, the time for resump- 
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tion of which is in doubt. There may be other con- 
tingencies with regard to the Oriental consumption 
of silver which will greatly influence the situation, 
but these cannot be anticipated with any degree of 
accuracy. It would, therefore, be safe to estimate 
the life of the Pittman Act purchases at three and 
and a half years dating from August 1, 1921, 
which it is conceivable might be extended not to ex- 
ceed seven years in the event that the international 
price should exceed the Pittman Act price, and all 
other factors were favorable. 


THE PRICE OF COAL 


yHE PUBLIC IS DECEIVING ITSELF if it 
| ‘believes the Congress of the United States by 
enacting regulatory legislation can lower the 
price of coal. No governmental agency, national or 
state, can do that. 

Advocates of government regulation make the 
mistake of holding the operators, or owners of the 
mines, responsible for high prices, when in reality 
they are no more responsible than are the consum- 
ers themselves. The two chief factors in coal prices 
are high wages and high freight rates, and no 
amount of regulation of the mine owners would 
bring either one of them down. 

A few years ago the cost of producing a ton of 
anthracite was $2.50. Now the labor cost alone is 
$7.08 (government figures). The mine owner sells 
this coal for $7.75, leaving a gross margin of 67 
cents out of which he must pay selling expenses, 
taxes, etc., before he can realize a penny of profit. 
The amount paid to mine labor alone is more than 
the selling price of coal before the wan 

To the $7.75 received by the mine owner must 
be added $3 or more for freight, making the cost 
to the retailer $11 per ton at the lowest. The re- 
tailer must also make a profit and the laborer who 
delivers the coal to the cellar must be paid. 

Freight from the bituminous fields of Colorado 
to Denver, formerly amounting to $1 per ton, now is 
$2.90. The lowest paid underground laborer receives 
$7.75 for eight hours work. In the bituminous 
fields of the Southern and Central States labor costs 
have risen to equally exorbitant figures. The last 
freight rate increase alone added $1.04 to the cost 
of every ton of coal delivered in Washington, D. C. 
The increase to cities farther removed from the 
mines was proportionately greater, ranging from 
twenty-five to forty percent of the retail price. 

Freight rates and wages are the controlling fac- 
tors in coal prices and, as Senator Reed of Missouri 
said: 

“Until these controlling facts are changed, the country is 
confronted with the problem of high-priced coal. That 
problem, I repeat, can only be effectively and permanently 


solved by a reduction in the cost of production and a reduc- 
tion in freight rates.” 


The owners of the mines cannot reduce either 
freight rates or wages. Freight rates are con- 
trolled by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and high wages were fixed by another government 
commission which prescribed that the scale should 
continue in effect until April of next year. The 
public and the Congress may assist in’ bringing 
ahor+ '------ coal prices, not by prescribing burden- 
some and expensive regulation of the coal-mining 
industry, but by co-operating with the industry in 
seeking deflation of wages and freight rates. 
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ENGINEER STUDENTS GET THE NEWS 
FROM MINING CONGRESS 


T THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, De- 
A partment of Mining Engineering, the faculty 
and student body keep abreast of the times 
by reading the publications of the American Mining 
Congress. So popular has this custom become that 
one copy of each publication has become insufficient, 
and Professor H. H. Stoeck, of the College of Min- 
ing Engineering, has sent the Mining Congress the 
following letter: 


“T will greatly appreciate the courtesy if you can send us 
an extra copy, or copies, of the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, 
the proceedings of the annual convention and the weekly 
bulletin for use in our mining library and mining seminar. 
The single copy of each which we now receive is placed in 
the general engineering library, which is in another build- 
ing and not so easily accessible for our students. More- 
over, a single copy cannot be advantageously consulted by 
an entire class of students without a great loss of time. 

“We aim, at Illinois, to have our students, and particularly 
the more advanced ones, keep in touch with current mining 
news and mining legislation, and I know of no way in which 
they can do this for the whole mining industry so well as 
through the publications of the Mining Congress. 

“T believe it is very important that young engineers should 
be shown the necessity for keeping in touch with current 
mining events in addition to their technical instruction.” 


FALL GIVES PERSONAL ATTENTION TO 
MINING BUREAUS 


INING MATTERS will receive the personal 
M attention of Secretary of the Interior Fall. 

The Interior Department embraces more 
bureaus and other subordinate bodies than any 
other government department, and while the Sec- 
retary is responsible for the administration of all 
of them, it is impracticable for him to devote his 
personal attention to each. Hence, the responsibil- 
ity for important bodies is delegated to others. Dur- 
ing the first ten days of August, a new chart for the 
administration of the Interior Department was pre- 
pared, and this chart shows that the Bureau of 
Mines, the Geological Survey, the War Minerals, 
Relief Commission, the Alaska Engineering Com- 
mission, and the Field Inspectors will all come di- 
rectly under the Secretary of the Interior. This 
arrangement is already in effect. 


COMPREHENSIVE STATEMENT ISSUED UPON 
SILVER SITUATION 


TTENTION IS DIRECTED to the article en- 
A titled, “The Silver Situation,” on page 348 

of this issue. This excellent analysis of a 
subject of great importance to the mining industry 
is an official government treatise, which will be in 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin, to be printed Septem- 
ber 1. It is given contemporaneous publicity in the 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL in order that it may 
reach the large number of silver operators and 
others who will be particularly interested in the in- 
formation presented. 


PROSPERITY FOR MINING INDUSTRY OBJECT 
OF CONVENTION 


HE PURPOSE of the Twenty-fourth Annual 
| Convention of the American Mining Congress, 
which is to be held in Chicago, October 17-22, 
is to plan for prosperity for the mining industries. 
No single mine operator, no isolated division of the 
mining industry can in itself effectively attempt to 
solve the tremendous economic problems which con- 
front the mining industry. Collective thought and 
co-operative effort are essential, and this conven- 
tion of the American Mining Congress will bring 
together the influential representatives of the in- 
dustry in order to work out plans and policies for 
concerted action. 

In arranging for the convention program the ef- 
fort has been made to bring out in the general ses- 
sions of the convention the vital issues which con- 
front mine operators and to carry on in the confer- 
ences and group discussions the development of these 
issues in such a way that the convention as a whole 
in its closing session can formulate and endorse a 
platform which will be of national benefit, both to 
the mining industries and to the public. 

Among the important and vital subjects which 
will be discussed in Chicago is the topic, “The Rail- 
road and the Mining Industries,” to the considera- 
tion of which an entire session will be devoted. 

Transportation costs and the relationship of 
transportation to all of the basic mining industries 
is one of the significant problems which confront 
the mine operator. The Association of Railway 
Executives will be represented by a nationally 
known railroad leader at the convention in Chicago 
to present the point of view of the railroads in con- 
nection with the industrial problems confronting 
the nation. This address will be followed by a 
presentation of the point of view of the mining in- 
dustry in connection with transportation from the 
standpoint of the various divisions of mining, in- 
cluding metal mining and the coal industry. 

Another important session will be devoted to the 
question of ‘Co-operative Effort in the Mining In- 
dustry and governmental interference.” It is gen- 
erally recognized that co-operative effort in the de- 
velopment of the mining industry is one of the most 
effective means for preventing wasteful production 
and in developing continuity of production and dis- 
tribution of mine products. At the present time 
efforts to secure co-operation and to develop a con- 
solidation of activities in order to prevent such 
wasteful methods and to stabilize industrial condi- 
tions are subject to the question of governmental 
interference. The question will be raised at the 
Chicago convention as to the possibility of develop- 
ing a movement endorsed by all branches of the 
mining industry. This is a question of vital signifi- 
cance to mining and all other business enterprises. 
It will be presented from all points of view in Chi- 
cago. There will be an open discussion and it is 
hoped that as a result of these sessions a policy will 
be formulated which will be of benefit to all busi- 
ness enterprises. 

A third general session will be devoted to the im- 
portant question of “International Developments 
and Their Relation to the Domestic Mining Indus- 
try.” American business at the present time is real- 


izing as never before the importance of interna- 
tional relations as a direct factor in connection with 
business developments here in the United States. 
This is a question which has more than one side, 
and in the discussion of this topic there are many 
points of view. At the convention of the American 
Mining Congress an effort will be made to present 
fully the different aspects of this subject. 

The importance of foreign trade development in 
connection with the mining industry will be pre- 
sented by one of the well known leaders of American 
banking who has recently returned from abroad 
where he has had an opportunity of making a spe- 
cial study of European developments in connection 
with their effect upon domestic industry. His 
presentation of this subject will be followed by a 
general discussion from the point of view of differ- 
ent sections of the mining industry. 

METAL MINING—The American Mining Con- 
gress is the representative of the metal mining en- 
terprises of our great western states. These enter- 
prises have been one of the great factors in the in- 
dustrial development of this country. The depressed 
business conditions which have effected them during 
recent months have had a great effect upon all 
business. At the convention of the American Min- 
ing Congress, therefore, special emphasis will be 
laid on the problems confronting the further devel- 
opment of mining enterprises in the western states 
and on the possibility of developing mineral prop- 
erties in the south and other mining districts. 
There will be a discussion of the utilization of water 
power in the further development of mining. There 
will be a special group session devoted to the ques- 
tion of uniform state legislation in connection with 
the taxation of mine properties and in the valuation 
of mines. The problems of labor in connection with 
mining will be considered from different angles, 
especially with regard to the possibility of bettering 
the relationship between employe and employer. 
Emphasis will also be placed upon the possibilities 
for new mineral developments, including the utiliza- 
tion of the great deposits of manganese, tungsten 
and quicksilver. 

COAL SESSIONS—The coal industry has been 
for some time a target for misrepresentation on the 
part of the public, the press and the politician. The 
coal industry has the opportunity to eliminate some 
of this misrepresentation by developing a construc- 
tive program which will tend to solve some of the 
essential problems which confront the coal operator. 
The sessions devoted to the coal industry at the 
convention of the American Mining Congress will 
bring out the question of the legal responsibilities 
of labor unions, the relationships between labor 
unions and the coal operators, the possibility of 
developing co-operative effort without govern- 
mental interference and other problems of equal 
importance. 

Aside from the general sessions of the convention 
the group sessions devoted to special conferénces 
and discussions will be of particular interest. There 
will be conferences of gold producers, in regard to 
the problems which confront the production of gold 
and other precious metals here in the United States. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF CHICAGO COLISEUM AND ANNEX 
The entire space of both buildings, which together form one of the largest exhibit places in the world, will be re- 

quired for housing the National Exposition of Mines and Mining Equipment, October 17-22. The Exposition will be 
international in character and upon a greater scale than has ever been attempted in behalf of the mining industry. 
It has been planned for the dual purpose of educating the public in matters pertaining to the mining industry and 
bringing to the attention of buyers of mining equipment the best types of machines and supplies. 


Another group session will be devoted to the ques- 
tion of taxation, both national and state. There 
will be a special session devoted to education as well 
as sessions devoted to a consideration of the oil- 
shale industry, the development of Alaska and the 
possibilities for American investment in Mexican 
mineral enterprises. 


STANDARDIZATION CONFERENCES — The 
work of the Standardization Division of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress is one of its most important 
features. The standardization conferences at the 
twenty-fourth annual convention in Chicago will be 
particularly important and of special interest. This 
is particularly true of the work which has been 
done under the able leadership of Colonel Warren 
R. Roberts in the coal section of the Standardization 
Division. Two days will be devoted to group ses- 
sions on the part of the standardization conferences 
and one general session of the convention which will 
be devoted to standardization as a topic. 

Generally speaking, the twenty-fourth annual 
convention of the American Mining Congress will 
be the most significant industrial meeting of the 
year. It will bring together 2,500 delegates repre- 
senting all branches of the mining industry, and the 
policies formulated at Chicago will be a basis for 
concerted efforts to bring about adjustments of 
mutual benefit to the industry and to the public. 


NATIONS, STATES AND MINING DISTRICTS TO 
BE AT EXPOSITION 
HE NATIONAL EXPOSITION of Mines and 
Mining Equipment which is to be held in Chi- 
cago in conjunction with the twenty-fourth 
annual convention of the American Mining Con- 
gress is attracting a nation-wide interest. 


The Mexican government, which is to be repre- 
resented with an interesting exhibit illustrative of 
Mexico’s mineral opportunities, has completed its 
final arrangements for the exhibit in Chicago. 

Louis N. Rubalcalba, Assistant Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry, was, recently in Chicago to 
confer with the convention management relative to 
this exhibit. 


At Chicago there will be approximately sixty 
cases of ore samples illustrative of mining develop- 
ments in every one of the individual states in 
Mexico, and it is hoped that this meeting will do 
much to bring about a closer co-operation in con- 
nection with the development of mining enterprises 
in Mexico. 


Many important western mining states have al- 
ready completed their arrangements for important 
exhibits. California has arranged to place an ex- 
hibit occupying approximately 700 square feet, 
which will illustrate the production of gold in Cali- 
fornia and will bring out in a graphic way the im- 
portance of the mining industries of that state. In 
addition to the exhibit from California, there will 
be exhibits from Utah and Wyoming, an educational 
exhibit from Arizona and an interesting display 
aoe the state of Oregon and an exhibit from Colo- 
rado. 

The Lake Superior mining district in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, it is hoped, will be effec- 
tively represented by a joint exhibit illustrating min- 
ing enterprises, mine operation, and the possibilities 
for further mining development in these states. A 
group of representative mining men recently met in 
Duluth and conferred as to plans for such an exhibit 
and an active interest is being shown throughout 
this region in connection with the convention. 

The anthracite coal industry, as well as the bitu- 
minous coal industry, will be well represented in 
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LIST OF EXHIBITORS FOR NATIONAL EXPOSITION—COMPLETE TO AUGUST 15 
Space Exhibitor Address Space Exhibitor Address 
10 Engineering & Mining Journal..New York, N. Y. 158 Westinghouse E. & M. Co........ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
19 160 
21 Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co. 161 Car Dumper & Equipment Co........ Chicago, Ill. 
22 Chicago, Ill. 162 Hyatt Roller Bearing Co........New York, N. Y. 
23 Lima Locomotive Works............. Lima, Ohio Kaukauna, Wis. 
27 Robert Holmes & Bros.............. Danville, Ill. 180 Thomas Elevator Co................ Chicago, Ill. 
31 Hercules Powder Co............ Wilmington, Del. 184 Mining & Safety Device Co...... Bowerston, Ohio 
32 Jacobsen & Schraeder.............. Chicago, Ill. 82 Ironton Engine Co................ Ironton, Ohio 
$3 Krehbiel Ce........... Chicago, Ill. 83 
35 Mine & Smelter Supply Co......... Denver, Colo. 190 Austin Machinery Co............... Chicago, Ill. 
Columbus, Ohio 196 Mancha Storage Battery Loco. Co..St. Louis, Mo. 
37 Fulton-Kenova Mine Car Co.....Kenova, W. Va. 197 
49 183 Siebe-Gormam, Chicago, Ill. 
Lansing, Mich. 93 Chalmers & Williams, Inc...Chicago Heights, 
43 Southern Wheel Co............... St. Louis, Mo. 150 Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co......... Milwaukee, Wis. 
55 30 W. A. Jones Foundry & Mach. Co....Chicago, Ill. 
44 James H. Channon Co............... Chicago, Il. 53 Railway & Mine Supply Co.......... Chicago, Ill. 
45 American Cyanamid Co......... New York, N. Y. 47 Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd........ Chicago, Ill. 
48 Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.......... Chicago, II. 20 Hazard Manufacturing Co.....Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
54 Goodman Manufacturing Co........ Chicago, Ill. 29 E. J. Longyear Co............ Minneapolis, Minn. 
60 A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co....... St. Louis, Mo. 191 Lake Superior Loader Co.......... Duluth, Minn. 
GB Chicago, Ill. 56 Roberts & Schaefer Co.............. Chicago, Ill. 
66 Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co.. .Toledo, Ohio 120 General Electric Co.......... Schenectady, N. Y. 
67 Sullivan Machinery Co.............. Chicago, IIl. 121 
68 Electric Service Supply Co.......... Chicago, III. 98 Magnetic Mfg. Co.............. Milwaukee, Wis. 
72 Geo. D. Whitcomb Co............... Rochelle, Ill. 15 Sanford-Day Iron Works....... Knoxville, Tenn. 
78 Stimpson Equipment Co........ New York, N. Y. 16 Myers-Whaley Co. ............. Knoxville, Tenn. 
79 Wyoming Shovel Works.......... Wyoming, Pa. 17 
80 Frank S. Betz Co...............- Hammond, Ind. 127 Pittsburgh Coal Washer Co...... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
84 Philadelphia Storage Bat’ry Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 204 Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co........ St. Louis, Mo. 
88 Keystone Lubricating Co........ Philadelphia, Pa. 24 Weinman Pump Mfg. Co......... Columbus, Ohio 
89 American Manganese Steel Co...... Chicago, IIL. 40 Addressograph Co.................. Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 41 
92 Mine Safety Appliance Co........ Pittsburgh, Pa. 77 Ludlow-Saylor Mach. Co........... St. Louis, Mo. 
94 Chase Metal Works........... Waterbury, Conn. 200 Atlas Car & Mfg. Co............. Cleveland, Ohio 
95 Lincoln Steel & Forge Works...... St. Louis, Mo. 159 Baldwin Locomotive Works..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
97 Buckeye Blower Co.............. Columbus, Ohio 193 Dings Magnetic Separator Co...Milwaukee, Wis. 
99 Edison Storage Battery Co........ Orange, N. J. 165 Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co.....Ottumwa, Iowa 
123 Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co.....Cincinnati, Ohio 100 John A. Roebling & Sons Co...... Trenton, N. J. 
125 The American Blower Co.......... Detroit, Mich. New York, N. Y. 
143 Federal Blectric Co..........cccee0. Chicago, Ill. 194 American Mine Door Co........... Canton, Ohio 
144 Duntley-King Pneumatic Tool Co....Chicago, Ill. 122 Duro Metal Products Co............ Chicago, Ill. 
145 Stonehouse Steel Sign Co.......... Denver, Colo. 86 Electric Steel Co. of Indiana. .Indianapolis, Ind. 
146 Keystone Cons. Pub. Co.......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 185 American Car & Foundry Co...New York, N. Y. 
147 Electric Storage Battery Co.....Philadelphia, Pa. 186 
148 Bastain Blessing Co... Chicago, Ill. 91 Nordburg Manufacturing Co.....Milwaukee, Wis. 
157 Hardinge Company............ New York, N. Y. 173. The Dictaphone Company........... Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago at the National Exposition. The Hudson 
Coal Company of Scranton, Pa., will have a com- 
plete working model of the famous Loree Breaker. 
This model shows the processes, and machinery used 
in the handling of coal from the mouth of the mine 
to the loading on the car. This exhibit will occupy 
a thousand square feet of floor space and will be an 
extremely interesting demonstration. In addition, 
there will be a series of educational charts and 
diagrams illustrative of the various factors in the 
anthracite industry while the bituminous coal op- 
erators will show similar material in connection 
with the mining of soft coal in the district of the 
Central Competitive regions. 

A central feature of the entire exposition will be 
the exhibit of Alaska, which has appropriated a 
special fund for the purpose of featuring the mining 
possibilities and opportunities for development in 
the territory. The Alaskan exhibit will be illustra- 
tive of the great opportunities which are presented 
there and will be perhaps the most spectacular of 
anv of the public exhibits. 


In addition to the public exhibits, the manage- 
ment of the convention and exposition has already 
closed more than 100 contracts with large manufac- 
turing firms, which will display all the latest de- 
vices in mine equipment machinery. There will 
also be splendid exhibits illustrating special forms 
of separators for the concentrating of ore and 
minerals. Crushers, various forms of ventilating 
machinery, oil burning appliances, oxygen breath- 
ing apparatus, electric hoists, oxyacetylene and 
oxyhydrogen welding and cutting apparatus, stor- 
age batteries, mine locomotives, car dumpers, self- 
dumping cages, rotary car dumpers, automatic car 
lifts, helical adjusting loading chutes, special forms 
of mine weighing and mine recording instruments 
and an especially interesting exhibit of underground 
loading machinery. 

The Annex of the Coliseum has been so arranged 
that there will be 250 feet of railway trackage of 
42-inch gauge in operation. Mine locomotives will 
be seen moving and handling cars on this track and 
there will be a special installation which will show 
automatic mine doors in operation. 
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There will be a distinct international flavor to 
this exposition in Chicago, as most of the Latin- 
American countries will be represented with official 
delegations whose members will make an expert 
study of American mine equipment machinery, and 
it is believed that in the coming years there will be 
exhibits at each of the annual meetings of the 
American Mining Congress from all of the Latin- 
American countries. 

Special arrangements have been made for the 
entertainment of delegates attending the convention 
and exposition. 

Cornish wrestling is a typical sport in the mining 
districts in northern Michigan and Minnesota, and 
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there will be at Chicago a championship contest for 
teams representing various mining districts. The 
participants will be amateurs of very high rating 
and they will furnish a clean, stirring series of con- 
tests. 

Special entertainments have been arranged for 
the wives of delegates. A general smoker and a 
formal banquet will be given for the delegates. 

The National Exposition of Mines and. Mining 
Equipment will be one of the most interesting and 
significant industrial expositions which has ever 
been staged in the United States. It iis believed 
that this meeting will become a notable annual event 
and that it will do much to focus public attention 
upon the mining industry. 
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SECOND NATIONAL STANDARDIZATION 
CONFERENCE 


REAT INTEREST is being manifested in 
(5 the special call, which is being issued in con- 

junction with the twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the American Mining Congress to be 
held in Chicago, October 17-22, for the Second 
National Standardization Conference. 

The first preliminary Standardization Confer- 
ence was called at St. Louis by this organization in 
1919. Mining operators as well as manufacturers 
of mining equipment and supplies took great inter- 
est in the movement. Originally the Committee on 
Standardization of the American Mining Congress 
was but a small one devoting its time to the study 
of the standardization of electrical equipment in 
coal and metal mines. After the meeting in St. 
Louis a comprehensive committee was organized 
which included representatives of both the coal and 
the metal industry. Col. Warren R. Roberts, presi- 
dent of Roberts & Schaefer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, accepted the chairmanship of the 
coal mining branch. Charles A. Mitke, a consult- 
ing engineer of national repute, of Bisbee, Arizona, 
accepted the chairmanship of the metal mining 
branch. The work has now grown to the extent that 
there are fifteen sub-committees each with an aver- 
age personnel of ten members. Each of these sub- 
committees is studying special subjects pertaining 
to standardization of mining methods, practice and 
equipment. Safety and welfare committees have 
during the year 1921 been added to the work of 
these general committees. 

It is planned at the Chicago convention to have 
the largest attendance ever assembled to discuss the 
subject of standardization. Invitations have been 
extended to practically a thousand mining com- 
panies, coal and metal, to send representatives of 
their company to this conference. In addition, 
practically a thousand invitations have been ex- 
tended to the manufacturers of mining equipment 
and supplies. The replies so far received indicate 
that there will be a record-breaking attendance, and 
that the reports which are to be submitted by the 
various sub-committees, through their chairmen, 
will be of unusual interest. Many of these sub- 
committees are holding preliminary meetings in 
order that the reports which they render to the con- 
vention may be the most comprehensive possible for 
them to make at this time. 


In Pittsburgh, on August 4, a sub-committee of 
the Committee on Underground Transportation, of 
which C. E. Watts, of Windber, Pa., is chairman, 
held a meeting at the William Penn Hotel. 

The meeting was called to order by the chairman 
at 11 a. m., with the following members of the com- 
mittee present: R. L. Kingsland, Consolidation 
Coal Co.; W. K. Hansen, Hockensmith Wheel & 
M. Car Co.; H. M. Estabrook, Standard Steel Car 
Co.; R. C. Kepner, American Car & Fdry. Co.; C. E. 
Watts, Berwind-White Coal Co.; H. M. Mother- 
well, Bureau of Mines; A. E. Ostrander, American 
Car & Fdry. Co.; C. I. Witmer, Westmoreland Coal 
Co.; L. M. Roe, American Car & Fdry. Co.; J. Milli- 
ken, Industrial Car Mfrs. Inst. 

As this was the first meeting of the sub-committee 
covering the Standardization of Coal Mine Cars, the 
chairman explained in considerable detail the real 
work which the American Mining Congress is en- 
deavoring to do in standardization work; that Col- 
onel Roberts is chairman of the General Committee 
on Standardization of Coal Mines; that C. E. Watts, 
mechanical engineer of the Berwind-White Coal 
Company, is chairman of the Committee on Under- 
ground Transportation; that he in turn had sub- 
divided his work into four committees, one on the 
subject of locomotives, one on tracks and signals, 
one on shaft equipment and one on design and con- 
struction of coal mine cars, including safety appli- 
ances. This latter subject was the one assigned to 
this committee. 


Some portions of the report of the Committee on 
Underground Transportation, submitted to the 
American Mining Congress in Denver last fall, were 
read, showing that definite recommendations cover- 
ing track gauge, track curvature, wheel base and 
over-all length of cars had been made. 

There was a spirited discussion r«'ative to the 
best means of approaching the r-ssibilities of 
standardizing parts of coal mine cars. The imprac- 
ticability of establishing definite standards for cars 
operated in existing mines was well developed. It 
was decided that the best results woud be accom- 
plished should this committee make recommenda- 
tions for some of the detailed parts of cars rather 
than to attempt to make definite recommendations 
covering car lengths, widths, heights and sizes. 
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It was decided that specifications for materials, 
sizes and types of such items as rivets, bolts, car 
irons, drawbars, bumpers and couplings, could well 
be standardized; that recommendations governing 
sizes of lumber and sheet steel for car bodies could 
be given; that the question of wheels, sizes and 
shapes could well be investigated and definite rec- 
ommendations be made. 

As a result of these deliberations committees on 
the following subjects were appointed: Types of 
hand brakes; sizes and types of drawbars, bumpers 
and couplings; sizes of rivets, bolts and irons for 
both wood, steel and. composite car bodies; sizes of 
lumber and steel shapes for car bodies; and the 
Committee on Wheels will present definite recom- 
mendations leading to standardized diameters, 
treads and flanges, with definite recommendations 
covering the length of wheel hubs together with 
the relations of the hub to the flange of the wheel 
for both roller and plain bearings for the most gen- 
erally used sizes of cars. 


R. L. Kingsland, general superintendent, Consoli- 
dation Coal Company, Fairmont, W. Va., was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on -Sizes of 
Rivets, Bolts and Irons for both wood, steel and 
composite car bodies. C. K. Witmer, master me- 
chanic, Westmoreland Coal Company, Irwin, Pa., 
was appointed chairman of the Committee on 
Wheels; H. M. Motherwell, mechanical engineer, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa., was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on Types of 
Hand Brakes. Chairmen of the two remaining 
committees will be designated at a later date. 


The chairman of these sub-committees were 
respectively asked to make up their own individual 
committees, to represent as far as consistent the 
several coal fields and yet keep their committees 
sufficiently small to make good active working com- 
mittees ; to solicit particularly the aid of mine oper- 
ators in their work and to call on car manufacturers 
for assistance when desired. The several chairmen 
were requested to get their committees together and 
work just as soon as possible. It was explained that 
the chairman of the committee as a whole is very 
glad to co-operate with them at all times and to 
place at their disposal all the data on file covering 
the standardization work of the Industrial Car 
Manufacturers’ Institute. 

There was material discussion on the desirability 
of having definite specifications covering the mate- 
rials used in coal mine cars. The advantage of 
using well known standard specifications that would 
be suitable for the construction of the cars was well 
discussed with the result that it was moved, sec- 
onded and carried, that the American Society for 
Testing Materials’ specifications should be adopted 
as standards for steel plates, bars and shapes, for 
bolts and rivets, and for grey iron, malleable and 
steel castings. 

Many members of the committee will attend the 
annual meeting of the American Mining Congress 
at Chicago, October 17 to 22. 


No effort is being spared to make this, the Third 
Annual Standardization Conference to.be called un- 
der the auspices of the American Mining Congress, 
the greatest meeting of its kind ever held. We be- 
lieve that its importance calls for the corporation 
of operator and manufacturer alike and that the de- 
liberations will be of untold value to the mining in- 
dustry. 
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RHODES WOULD STIMULATE GREATER 
USE OF NON-METALS 


EPRESENTATIVE MARION E. RHODES, 
R of Missouri, Chairman of the House Com- 

mittee on Mines and Mining, has introduced 
a bill providing for the investigation by the Bureau 
of Mines of non-metallic minerals and their chemi- 
cal derivatives. Included within the purview of the 
measure are about forty-five different minerals, em- 
bracing all of those contemplated when the stimu- 
lation of the production of war minerals was first 
discussed. Immediately after its introduction the 
measure was sent to the Secretary of the Interior 
for consideration, in conformity with the usual 
policy of the Mines Committee. 

Congressman Rhodes introduced the measure of 
his own volition, and not upon the request of the 
Bureau of Mines or other authorities in the Depart- 
ment of Interior. It is his firm belief that the com- 
mercial possibilities of the minerals involved in the 
measure, including such minerals as sulphur, phos- 
phate rock, feldspar, potash, mica, graphite, talc, 
barytes and limestones are not fully realized, and 
that investigation by the Bureau of Mines will re- 
sult in their increased utilization and the develop- 
ment of several new American industries as well as 
the enlargement of many which already exist. 

The bill introduced by Congressman Rhodes does 
not carry an appropriation. Should the measure be 
approved by the Department of Interior and enacted 


into a law by Congress, an appropriation will be 
asked for. 


SPEEDY WORK BY MINES BUREAU 


ITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS after the 
W last reports had been received from state 
mine inspectors, the United States Bureau 
of Mines had tabulated the June coal mine accident 
statistics and made public announcement. William 
W. Adams, who is in direct charge of this phase of 
the bureau’s work, had arranged for securing and 
announcing the figures in regular newspaper 
fashion. The last report from the inspectors came 
by telegraph, and was itself dispatched as soon as 
the operators had turned in their figures. Calcula- 
tion of summaries for the entire United States 
waited upon the receipt of this one message, but 
the work was all done within the space of one work- 
ing day. 

The report of the bureau showed that 155 men 
were killed at the coal mines in June, the record be- 
ing 29 percent better than that of June last year. 
Equated to a production basis, the number of deaths 
per ton produced was 3.68, as compared with 4.22 
a year ago. An interesting feature of the month 
was the non-occurrence of any fatalities from gas 
or coal dust explosions. 

The fatality record for the first six months of 
1921 is not so good as that of the corresponding 
period of 1920. During the first half of last year 
1,093 were killed by accidents at the coal mines, 
and only 970 during the first six months of this 
year, but during the two periods 301,000,000 tons 
were produced last year as against only 242,000,000 
this year. The fatality rate was 4.01 per million 
tons produced during the first half of 1921 as 


against only 3.63 per million tons during the parallel 
period of 1920. 
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ADDITIONAL TAX ASSESSMENTs -WHAT THEY 
ARE AND HOW TO MEET THEM 


By McK. W. KRIEGH 


CONGRESS JOURNAL the settlement of pending 
and impending additional assessments was 
characterized as the first task of the Income Tax 
Unit. Not only are these adjustments of first im- 
portance to the Revenue Bureau, but they are of 
vital consequence to the wasting industries, now 


ik THE..AUGUST NUMBER of the MINING 


—Morris, for George Matthew Adams Service. 


NOW, THEN, ALL TOGETHER, THAT GOOD OLD 
SONG—E-con-o-mee! 


laboring under multiplied difficulties, and to every 
business man in the nation. The fact that the final 
determination of tax liability has been delayed from 
two to four years in so many thousands of cases, 
and that the uncertainty resulting from this situa- 
tion has impaired the credit standing of the indiv- 
iduals and corporations involved, has prevented im- 
provement, expansion, and development, and has 
been one of the causes of the reduction to an 
absolute minimum of working forces employed, and 
that this condition of affairs has been an impelling 
reason for business depression, impeded progress 
and unemployment is universally recognized. This 
retarding and depressing influence must be removed 
by the settlement of these pending cases which orig- 
inated mainly during the war period; and if, to 
accomplish this end, it is necessary for Congress to 
appropriate an additional $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 
for agencies and adequately paid administrative 
forces needed to complete the audits, make valua- 
tions, hold hearings, and expedite assessments, that 
should be done at once, for such an appropriation is 
a mere pittance in comparison with the $1,000,- 
000,000 or more which competent authorities have 
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testified is involved. The business of the nation is 
paying the vast annual bill of $4,000,000,000 re- 
quired to finance the federal government and busi- 
ness is entitled to the best service and protection 
which those who are entrusted with the nation’s 
affairs can give. The interference of partisan poli- 
tics and private prejudices in dealing with this 
problem will not be countenanced by the taxpaying 
public. 

Vast appropriations have been made for various 
other agencies created to expedite settlement of 
claims growing out of war contracts, war indus- 
tries, government control of transportation, and 
government regulation of food supplies, and every 
one of these agencies has resulted in a large out-go 
from public funds. Why then does Congress hesi- 
tate to appropriate adequate funds for an agency 
which will increase the in-flow of revenue? 

Something must be done to facilitate the final de- 
termination of tax liability and to remove the un- 
certainty which now prevails to the detriment of 
business. 


Additional assessments are amounts found to be 


RICNT ABOUT HERE FORD 
YEARS AGO. ONE OF THEME 
COACHES WENT OFF 
THe HAD To PKK 
THO WHOLS PARTY UP IN 
A BASKET 


—From N. Y. Tribune. 
WHEN CONGRESS RETURNS FROM ITS VACATION 


due the federal government after return has been 
made, the amount shown to be due on the original 
return paid or liability therefor assumed, and gov- 
ernment audit of the return, books, and records of 
the taxpayer discloses additional tax liability. 
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suggeSted upon numerous occasions during the 
last six months by the Tax Division of the 
American Mining Congress was advocated during the 
last days of the tax hearings before the House Ways 
and Means Committee by James E. Emery, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Mr. Emery also advocated decentral- 
ization of tax administration by having the settlement 
board or other commission meet in various parts of 
the country to hear cases and render decisions which 
would be binding upon the government. The latter 
suggestion, while not definitely sponsored by the Min- 
ing Congress, has been put forward by the Tax 
Division as interesting and worthy of conSideration. 
“We believe,” Mr. Emery said, “that one of the most 
practical things which this committee could do to 
facilitate administration of the tax laws would be to 
create what exists in every tax-levying country except 
this one, what is known as a board of income tax exam- 
iners, having duties similar to those of the war con- 
tract adjustment board, composed of tax experts, 
whose final judgment on behalf of the government set- 
tles the issue before them. 
“I would be willing to go a step further. 


‘ FEDERAL TAX SETTLEMENT BOARD as 


Today the 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS APPROVE MINING CONGRESS TAX SUGGESTIONS 


system is suffering from too high a centralization. If 
we could decentralize the board and have them sit at 
Portland, Me., and Fort Worth, Tex., in Washington 
or Oregon, and go from place to place, then the busi- 
ness man would not have to come to Washington in 
order to get a settlement of his taxes. Business men 
frequently pay taxes to which they object because they 
cannot afford the expense of coming to Washington and 
contesting with the government. ; 

“It has been the practice of our courts to bring 
justice to the people rather than to compel the people 
to hunt justice. Thus, we have our district courts in 
every state, and it is only in appealed cases that liti- 
gants have to travel great distances to reach the 
courts. There is no reason why we cannot apply that 
system to the federal revenue administration. 

“In Great Britain, where no man has to travel more 
than five hours to reach the capital, they have boards 
of inland revenue and assessors in every district. 
There is no reason why in a large country like ours 
men Should not have an opportunity to adjust their 
claims against the federal government in their own 
state and without being compelled to come to Wash- 
ington. 


These assessments come to the notice of the tax- 
payer, first, in the form of a letter setting forth, 
oftentimes obscurely, alleged discrepancies in the 
return, and the basis used in determining the addi- 
tional amount of tax claimed, and, second, in the 
form of a bill or notice to the taxpayer demanding 
payment of the amount alleged to be due within ten 
days from the date of mailing the notice to avoid 
penalties and interest. The so-called assessment 
letter reaches the taxpayer from one to four years 
after return is made, and the collector’s bill arrives 
within approximately sixty days after the letter is 
received, unless, in the meantime, the taxpayer is 
able to submit evidence which will prove that the 
assessment is erroneous. 

In many cases it has been possible for the tax- 
payer to show that the additional tax liability 
claimed is erroneous before issuance of notice by 
the collector, and in such instances the assessment is 
cancelled. In cases where the collector’s bill has 
been received, payment must be made within ten 
days from the date such bill was mailed, or a claim 
for abatement must be filed within that period. If 
the claim for abatement is based upon reasonable 
grounds, and is sustained by proper affidavits of 
the taxpayer or of other parties cognizant of the 
facts, the collector may suspend collection of the 
additional tax claimed pending determination of 
the claim for abatement. 

It is not the purpose of this article to deal pri- 
marily with the administrative methods of the 
Revenue Bureau, but rather to review the whole sit- 
uation as it strikes the average taxpayer, and, if 
possible, to offer some suggestions which will be 
helpful both to him and to his servants employed in 
the government agencies in securing sympathetic 
co-operation instead of arbitrary results accom- 
plished without that co-operation. 

Not every taxpayer can be an authority on that 
comprehensive and technical volume known as 
sometimes termed “the revenue 


“Regulations 45,” 


agent’s Bible.” For that reason the average tax- 
payer who receives notice of an additional assess- 
ment usually experiences a tremor, not unlike the 
sensation felt by the motorist, fifty miles from a 
filling station, who finds his gasoline tank empty, or 
the business man who receives notice of an over- 
draft from his bank when he has no cash in his 
pocket, no accounts receivable, no dividends com- 
ing in, and no property in his wife’s name. He has 
two alternatives, either to pay the assessment or 
prove that it is erroneous, and his slight knowledge 
of methods of procedure frequently raises doubt as 
to the advisability of the latter course. 

The three most important questions usually in- 
volved in additional assessments against mining 
companies are invested capital, depletion, and de- 
preciation ; and invariably it is because the Revenue 
Bureau has reduced invested capital or the deduc- 
tions for depletion and depreciation that additional 
tax liability is shown. Other deductions which 
may be reduced or disallowed by the Revenue 
Bureau on account of lack of supporting evidence or 
by reason of erroneous calculations are those 
claimed for losses, such as obsolescence, amortiza- 
tion and bad debts. 

Immediately upon receipt of an assessment let- 
ter, steps should be taken to verify the govern- 
ment’s computations. If they are correct and are 
based upon the facts, payment cannot be avoided. 
If they are in error or if the return and auditor’s 
report upon which they are based do not reflect the 
true conditions, or if, as in many instances, they 
are arbitrary because of failure to submit complete 
schedules with the returns, upon application to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, sufficient time 
may be secured within which to assemble data and 
prepare and file amended returns, together with the 
required schedules, which show the correct status 
of the business. 

If invested capital has been reduced by the gov- 
ernment, consideration must be given to the ele- 
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ments—cash or cash value actually paid in by the 
stockholders, including surplus and _ undivided 
profits—of which it is composed. It may be found 
that invested capital can be increased: (1) by claim- 
ing fair market value of mineral or other tangible 
properties conveyed by gift or at value, accurately 
ascertainable or definitely known at date of trans- 
fer, clearly and substantially in excess of the cash 
or the par value of stock or shares paid therefor, 
which excess may properly be deemed paid-in 
surplus, or (2) by segregating and restoring to 
capital accounts expenditures made prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1917, for organization, structures, equip- 
ment, plant, fixtures, construction, development, 
etc., which under former accounting methods may 
have been charged on the books as operating ex- 
pense; (3) by ascertaining whether that part of 
invested capital representing the natural resources 
has been improperly reduced by the deduction 
therefrom of more than the depletion actually sus- 
tained, as in the case of mineral property valued as 
of March 1, 1913, where the depletion allowable as 
a deduction exceeds the depletion sustained; (4) by 
restoring amounts representing excessive deprecia- 
tion charged off in prior years on property still 
owned and in use; and (5) by including amounts 
which have been expended in the past for intangible 
property of any kind where the corporation specifi- 
cally paid such amounts for the intangible property 
as such. (See Articles 840-845, Regulations 45.) 

If the deduction for depletion has been reduced, 
the assessment letter should be carefully checked for 
errors in computation. In the case of property 
acquired prior to March 1, 1913, if no error has 
been made, but the Revenue Department has set 
aside the valuation claimed as of March 1, 1913, 
and has used an arbitrary valuation as éf that date, 
it will be necessary for the taxpayer to prove by 
competent evidence that the valuation shown in the 
return is based upon facts. This can be done by 
establishing the value which would have caused a 
transfer between a willing seller and a willing 
buyer as of that particular date. Affidavits as to 
cost, actual sales and transfer of similar properties, 
market value of stock or shares, royalties and 
rentals, value fixed for capital stock tax, valuation 
for state and local taxation, partnership account- 
ings, records of litigation involving the property’s 
value, disinterested appraisals by approved methods, 
bona fide offers to purchase, and other factors, will 
be given due consideration. 

If the depreciation claimed has been disallowed 
as excessive, affidavits and other evidence tending 
to show that the amount claimed as a deduction was 
reasonable because of unusual circumstances and 
conditions which shortened the useful life of the 
property, may be filed in substantiation of the 
claim. The same is true of evidence submitted with 
respect to other losses claimed on account of obsoles- 
cence, amortization, bad debts, sale of capital assets, 
etc., which have been reduced or disallowed by the 
Revenue Bureau. 

It will be realized that rules of procedure cannot 
be laid down to fit every situation which may arise, 
as each case may involve such variations in the facts 
presented that it must be decided upon its individual 
merits irrespective of precedent or conditions exist- 
ing in other branches of the same industry. The 
main point to be remembered is that the facts con- 
trol, and not necessarily records which may not 
clearly reflect the true taxable income. No attempt 
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has been made in this article to deal with technical 
phases of income tax procedure, but merely to sug- 
gest the idea that great dissatisfaction and injury 
grow out of the uncertainty which exists in the 
mind of the average mine operator from the 
moment return is made, and which continues to 
exist through a period of years, until final tax 
liability is determined or the statute of limitations 
has run, which is unfair and disastrous to the in- 
dustry, and a situation which ‘Congress has the 
power to correct; and that prompt determination of 
tax liability as well as closer co-operation on the 
part of the government agencies concerned is im- 
perative if business is to resume a normal status. 
It is not intended to convey the impression that any 
taxpayer should risk prosecution by seeking to 
evade the payment of taxes rightfully assessed; but 
instead to reassure those who may be affected by 
additional assessments that their cases may not be 
as serious as the receipt of an assessment letter or 
collector’s tax bill might imply, and to encourage 
the employment of every lawful agency or means 
for finally determining and verifying the tax liabil- 
ity before payment. 


IDEAL ACCIDENT STATISTICS AIM 
OF MINES BUREAU 


NE NEW QUESTION which has been added 

QO to coal and metal mining questionnaires sent 

out annually by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 

will, if answered by the operators enable the bureau 

to publish practically ideal fatality and accident 

statistics. This question is, “How many hours con- 
stitute a shift?” 

Accident statistics both for fatalities and injuries 
are tabulated upon the basis of 300,000 shifts, 
which is equivalent to the labor of 1,000 men for 
300 days, or for one year. Such statistics, which 
have been issued by the Bureau of Mines for sev- 
eral years, are the most reliable obtainable, but, 
nevertheless, not as reliable as they ought to be, for 
the reason that workmen are always considered as 
doing a day’s work when they report for duty, even 
though they may work only two or three hours; 
but if the operators all answer the question as to 
the number of hours in a shift it will be possible for 
the Bureau of Mines to equate all statistics upon the 
basis of 300 working days of the same length, which 
will probably be eight hours. Accident statistics 
calculated upon such a basis will approximate abso- 
lute accuracy as nearly as it is possible to do so. 

The Bureau of Mines is also attempting to get ac- 
cident reports from each individual mine in the 
country rather than from each mining company, 
which may conduct any number of operations. 

Statistics of recent years, both for fatalities and 
injuries, are not exactly comparable to those of 
former years when workmen averaged nine to ten 
hours a day. All questionnaires upon which statis- 
tics for the year 1921 will be based have been 
printed, and all of them will carry the question of 
how many hours constitute a shift. All annual sta- 
tistics will be calculated hereafter upon the basis of 
300 working days of equal hours. 
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EIGHTY ENTRIES FOR INTERNATIONAL 
MINE RESCUE MEET 


Rescue Meet, to be held in the Coliseum, St. 
Louis, from September 1 to 3, inclusive, 
promises to be a notable event. Sixteen states and 
the Canadian province of British Columbia will be 
represented by first aid and mine 


Ti INTERNATIONAL First Aid and Mine 


paper will be read by Inspector Strachan of British 
Columbia, who has been designated to represent the 
province. Discussion on this paper will be opened 
by. Daniel Harrington, district mining engineer of 
the Bureau. Robert M. Medill, director of the Illi- 


rescue teams. Mining men of 
national repute will address the 
various meetings and the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, Belgium 
and Canada will be represented 
by delegates. It is expected that 
President Harding will use this 
occasion to deliver a message to 
the million miners of the country 
on the need for safety in mining. 

The contests will be held under 
auspices of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, the branch of the 
Federal Government which is 
particularly charged with the in- 
vestigation into the causes of 
mine accidents and the promo- 
tion of safety and health in min- 
ing. Co-operating with the Fed- 
eral Bureau will be the American 
Red Cross, the National Safety 
Council and miners’ and opera- 
tors’ organizations and associa- 
tions. 


Sixty-four first aid teams have 
been entered in the contests for 
the international championships 
and sixteen mine rescue teams 
have forwarded their entry 
blanks to the Pittsburgh station 
of the Bureau. These teams rep- 
resent the mining districts of 
New Mexico, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Colorado, Vir- 
ginia, Utah, Kentucky, Iowa, Ok- 
lahoma, Arkansas, West Vir- 
ginia, Kansas, Alabama, Mis- 
souri and Wyoming. Depressed 
mining conditions in Mexico has 
made it impossible for the com- 
panies operating there to be rep- 
resented. The Western Fuel 
Corporation of Canada, Ltd., has 
entered a first aid: team. 


F. J. BAILEY 


Assistant to the Director of the 

Bureau of Mines, and official head 

of mine rescue and safety work in 

the United States. Mr. Bailey 

will personally direct the forth- 

coming international competitive 
exhibition. 


nois Department of Mines and 
Minerals, will deliver an address 
on “Mine Rescue Work from the 
Viewpoint of the State Inspec- 
tor,” with discussion opened by 
C. A. Allen, district mining en- 
gineer of the Bureau. 


A. J. Moorshead, president of 
the Madison Coal Corporation of 
Chicago, will speak on “Mine 
Rescue Work from the Viewpoint 
of the Mine Operator.” It is ex- 
pected that Orr Woodburn, direc- 
tor of the Globe-Miami district 
Mine Rescue and First Aid Asso- 
ciation, Globe, Ariz., will open 
the discussion on the operators’ 
phase of the subject. 

First aid contests will be held 
on the afternoons of September 1 
and 2, with the mine rescue con- 
tests on the forenoon and after- 
noon of September 3. 


The discussion of mine rescue 
methods will be continued on the 
evening of September 1, being 
opened by Dr. R. R. Sayers, chief 
surgeon of the Bureau of Mines, 
who will talk of “Physiological 
Investigations in Relation to 
Mine Rescue Work.” Discussion 
on this subject will be opened by 
Dr. A. F. Knoefel, Terre Haute, 
Ind. D. J. Parker, chief of the 
division of Mine Rescue Cars and 
Stations of the Bureau, will read 
a paper on the “Mine Rescue 
Work of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines,” with a discussion 
to be opened by R. H. Lambie, 
chief of the Department of Mines 
of West Virginia. Mr. Harring- 
ton will read a paper prepared by 
H. J. Rahilly, mining engineer of 


The opening address will be made by H. Foster 
Bain, director of the Bureau of Mines, at a meeting 
to consider possible standardization and improve- 
ment of mine rescue methods. This meeting will be 
held at the Statler Hotel on the morning of Septem- 
ber 1, with George S. Rice, chief mining engineer 
of the Bureau, as the presiding officer. J. W. Paul, 
chief of the Bureau’s coal mine investigations, will 
read a paper on the “History of Development of 
Mine Rescue Apparatus,” discussion of which will 
be opened by G. S. McCaa, mine safety engineer of 
the Bureau. 

“The Need for Standardization in Mine Rescue 
Work,” is the subject of a paper prepared by Hon. 
William Sloan, Minister of Mines, British Columbia. 
As illness will prevent Mr. Sloan’s presence, this 
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the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, on “Breathing Apparatus in Fire Fight- 
ing and Mine Recovery Work,” and Mr. Allen will 
read a paper prepared by A. C. Watts, chief en- 
gineer of the Utah Fuel Company, Salt Lake City, 
on the same subject. 

Diplomas and medals of honor of the Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Association will be presented to 
twelve heroes of mine disasters, or their nearest 
relatives, as four of the awards are posthumous. 
The presentation will be made by H. Foster Bain, 
president of the Association, at its meeting in the 
Coliseum on the evening of September 2. G. W. 
Traer, of the Universal Coal Products Co., Chicago, 
will speak on “Joseph A. Holmes and Safety in Min- 
ing,” detailing the work of the first director of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines, whose life was devoted to 
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obtaining better working conditions in the mines 
and more friendly and co-operative relations be- 
tween operators and miners. 

F. J. Bailey, assistant to the director of the 


Bureau of Mines, will speak 
on the proposed organi- 
zation of local mine safety 
chapters of the Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Association. 
J. W. Paul, chairman of the 
committee on awards of the 
association, will speak on 
“Diplomas and Medals of 
Honor of the Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Association.” 
Awards will be made to 
six Butte miners for their 
rescue work during the fire 
at the Leonard mine of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company on February 28, 
1917. These men are K. P. 
Krueger, Lew E. Ryan, 
Frank Pierce, Herbert Far- 
lin, George Reichert and 
John Gregovich, all of Butte. 
Medals and diplomas will be 
presented to the nearest re- 
latives of Francis Henry 
Murphy and William Fer- 
rington, both of Franklin, 
Kansas, who lost their lives 
on November 2, 1918, in an 
effort to rescue two shot- 
firers who were imprisoned 
following an explosion in a 
mine. Medals and diplomas 
will be awarded, also, to 
Alex Ogilvie and Thomas 
Gold, of Lehigh, Okla., and 
the nearest relatives of 
Lasco Robinson and Clar- 
ence Williams, of Degnan, 
Okla., will receive the 
medals and diplomas 
awarded for endeavoring to 
warn miners of an impend- 
ing explosion in the No. 19 
mine of the M. K. & T. Co., 
the two men being killed, 
with eight others, when the 
explosion occurred before 
warning could be given. 
Pries to the winning con- 
testants will be awarded by 
Director H. Foster Bain as 
the closing event of the con- 
cluding banquet, to be held 
in the Coliseum on the eve- 
ning of September 3. Four 
phases of the mine safety 
problem will be emphasized 
in a group of short talks. 
Governor A. M. Hyde, of 
Missouri, will speak on 
“The State’s Interest in the 


Safety Movement”; J..G. Bradley, president of the 
National Coal Association, will speak on “What the 
Mine Operator Can Do For Safety and Health In 
and About the Mines”; John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, will speak on 
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“The Miners’ Interest in the Safety Movement”; 
and Marion E. Rhodes, chairman of the House of 


Representatives Committee on Mines and Mining, 


D. J. PARKER 


Chief of the Division of Mine Rescue Cars and 

Stations, Bureau of Mines, and member of the 

Executive Committee in charge of the St. Louis 

meet. Mr. Parker is seen adjusting protective 

equipment preparatory to entering a burning 
mine, 


will speak on “What the Federal Government Can 


Do to Promote Safety in 
the Mining Industry.” 

Among the distinguished 
visitors at the meet will be 
Lieut. Col. J. A. S. Ritson, 
D.S.C., M.C., representing 
Great Britain, who rendered 
distinguished service dur- 
ing the late war. He has 
given considerable study to 
the use of rescue apparatus 
in military training. The 
Belgian government will be 
represented by E. Lemaire, 
director of the National In- 
stitute of Mines of Fre- 
meries, at Erbisoeul. Mr. 
Lemaire holds the title of 
Chief Engineer of Mines. 
Representatives of foreign 
mining departments, state 
mine inspectors, safety en- 
gineers and representatives 
of mine rescue organiza- 
tions, will participate in a 
discussion on the possible 
improvement and standard- 
ization of mine rescue 
methods. This discussion 
will be held on the morning 
of September 2, following a 
paper to be read by George 
S. Rice, chief mining en- 
gineer of the Bureau. It is 
expected that the confer- 
ences will be continued after 
the formal mine rescue and 
first aid contests are com- 
pleted and the foreign rep- 
resentives are to be given an 
opportunity of visiting the 
Pittsburg station of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, with its ex- 
perimental mine at Bruce- 
ton, Pa. 

Various manufacturers of 
safety devices related to 
mining will have exhibits at 
the meeting and the Bureau 
of Mines will have on dis- 
play some of the devices 
which have been perfected 
in the federal laboratories. 

Despite the present de- 
pression in the mining in- 
dustry, the number of teams 
entered in the contests, the 
standing of the speakers 
who have accepted invita- 
tions to address the meet- 
ings, the enthusiasm on the 
part of the mining men of 


the Mississippi Valley and the representation of the 
foreign mining men in the conferences cause the 
officials of the Bureau of Mines to feel that the St. 
Louis meet will be the most successful group of 
contests conducted under auspices of the Bureau. 
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FIRST AID TEAMS—Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Lansford, Pa.; Inland Collieries Co., Indianapolis, Pa.; 
U. S. Fuel Company, Westville, Ill.; U. S. Fuel Company, 
Universal, Ind.; Central Coal & Coke Co., Bevier, Mis- 
souri; Pierce-Hess Coal Co., Bevier, Missouri; United 
Mine Workers of America, Local Union 1814, Denning, 
Ark.; Owl Creek Coal Co., Gebo, Wyoming; Knox County 
Operators’ Association, Bicknell, Ind.; Superior Coal 
Co., Gillespie, Ill.; H. C. Frick Coke Co., Lamberton, Pa.; 
Rembrandt- Peale, St. Benedict, Pa.; O’Gara Coal Co., 
Harrisburg, Ill; Stonega Coke & Coal Co.,, Big Stone 
Gap, Va.; Clinchfield Coal Corporation, Clinchco, Va.; 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, Wilder, Va.; Big Creek Coal 
Co., Harrisburg, Ill.; District 11, United Mine Workers’ 
of America, Terre Haute, Ind.; Consolidation Coal Co., 
Jenkins, Ky.; Consolidation Coal Co., McRoberts, Ky.; 
Pana Coal Co., Pana, Ill.; Standard Oil Co., Carlinville, 
Ill.; Madison Coal Corporation, Carterville, Ill.; The Con- 
solidated Coal Co. of St. Louis, Herrin, Ill.; Madison Coal 
Corporation, Central City, Ky.; Nokomis Coal Co., 
Nokomis, Ill.; Local Union 517, United Mine Workers’ of 
America, Tovey, lll; La Salle County Carbon Coal Co., 
La Salle, Ill.; The New River Company, Scarboro, W. Va.; 
The New River Company, Mabscott, W. Va.; St. Louis 
Rocky Mountain & Pacific Coal Co., Raton, N. Mex.; 
Superior Coal Co., Gillespie, Ill.; Bertha Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Miami Coal Company, Clinton, Ind.; Franklin 
Coal & Coke Co., Royalton, Ill.; Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., Pueblo, Colo.; Dodds Coal Mining Co., Carrier Mills, 
Ill.; Blackwood Coal & Coke Co., Blackwood, Va.; Inde- 
pendent Coal & Coke Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; Tecumseh 
Coal Co., Bicknell, Ind.; Vigo Mining Co., Syllivan, Ind.; 
Crescent Coal Co., Evansville, Ind.; Pioneer Coal Co., 
Kettle Island, Ky.; Dewar Coal Mining Co., Dewar, Okla- 


TEAMS ENTERED IN ST. LOUIS SAFETY TOURNAMENT | 


homa; Consolidated Coal Co., Buxton, Iowa; United Mine 
Workers’ of America, District 13; Saline County Coal 
Operators’ Association, Harrisburg, Ill.; Scandia Coal Co., 
Madrid, Iowa; Rock Island Coal Mining Co., Alderson, 
Okla.; Central Coal & Coke Co., Huntington, Arkansas; 
Jackson Hill Coal & Coke Co., Local Union No. 2382, 
United Mine Workers’ of America, Shelburn, Indiana; 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., Thomas, W. Va.; Western Coal 
& Mining Company, Pittsburgh, Kansas; Woodward Iron 
Co., Dolomite, Ala.; De Bardeleben Coal Co., Sypsey, Ala.; 
United Mine Workers’ of America, District 13, Iowa Coal 
Operators’ Association, Buxton, lowa; United Mine Work- 
ers’ of America, District 13, Iowa Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, Buxton, Iowa; Harrisburg Colliery Co., Harris- 
burg, Ill.; Saline Gas Coal Co., Harrisburg, Ill.; Spring- 
field District Coal Mining Co., Springfield, Ill.; Western 
Fuel Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Nanaimo, British 
Columbia; Benton District Team, Benton, Il; J. K. Der- 
ing Coal Co., Clinton, Ind.; Harrisburg Coal "Mining Co., 
Harrisburg, ill. 


MINE RECUE TEAMS—Inland Collieries Co., India- 
nola, Pa.; Owl Creek Coal Co., Gebo, Wyoming; Knox 
County Operators’ Association, Bicknell, Ind.; H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., Leisenring, Pa.; Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Co., Windber, Pa.; Madison Coal Corporation, Carterville, 
llL; The Consolidated Coal Co. of St. Louis, Herrin, IIL; 
La Salle County Carbon Coal Co., La Salle, IIL; The New 
River Co., McDonald, W. Va.; Pana Coal Co., Pana, IIL; 
Franklin Coal & Coke Co., Royalton, IIL; Independent 
Coal & Coke Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; Tecumseh Coal 
Co., Bicknell, Ind.; Saline County Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg, Ill.; Springfield District Coal Mining 
Co., Springfield, Ill.; Benton District Team, Benton, IIL 


ASSESSMENT WORK PERIOD CHANGED 


OTH HOUSE AND SENATE have passed the 
B bill changing the period for doing annual 
assessment work. The President is expected 

to sign it immediately upon its receipt. 

The bill does not change the period for doing 
assessment work from the calendar to the fiscal 
year. The new period in which work must be done 
expires at noon on July 1, or twelve hours after the 
beginning of the fiscal year. As finally enacted, the 
measure is believed to be satisfactory to the mining 
industry. The bill provides as follows: 


“Provided that the period within which the work required 
to be done annually on all unpatented mineral claims located 
since May 10, 1872, including such claims in Alaska, shall 
commence at 12 o’clock noon on the first day of July suc- 
ceeding the date of location of such claim; provided further 
that on all such valid existing claims the annual period 
ending December 31, 1921, shall continue to 12 o’clock noon, 
July 1, 1922.” 


Under this amendment the period in which 1921 
assessment work must be performed will expire at 
noon on July 1, 1922. During the debate, Repre- 
sentative Mann, of Illinois, who joined with the 
opposition, asserted that the sole purpose of the 
measure was to gain an additional six months for 
the completion of 1921 assessment work. Members 
of the committee which considered the bill and also 
the author replied that the committee was forced to 
choose between curtailing the assessment period by 
six months or extending it six months, and that it 
chose the latter. 

Representative Summers of Washington pointed 
out that the bill afforded the opportunity of doing 


assessment work for two years by making one visit 
to the claim site in midsummer, by the simple pro- 
cess of completing the work for one year before 
noon on July 1, and starting the work for the next 
year immediately after July 1. 


WAR MINERALS LEGISLATION STILL ON 
HOUSE CALENDAR 


HE WAR MINERALS bill, which gives the 

Secretary of the Interior authority to con- 

sider claims which were actually mailed but 

not received in Washington prior to 12 o’clock noon, 

June 2, 1919, was still on the House calendar on 

August 20. Efforts to obtain a rule for its consid- 
eration were futile. 

Considerable discussion has arisen as to whether 
this measure, if enacted into law, would give the 
Secretary of the Interior authority to make 
amended awards in war minerals cases, which were 
acted upon by the preceding administration, whose 
decision in many instances were unsatisfactory to 
the claimants. It is considered likely that, when the 
bill does come up for consideration before the whole 
House, an amendment will be offered which will 
give the Secretary of the Interior this authority be- 
yond all question. 

An interestng recent development in the war 
minerals situation was the decision of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury in the Samuel H. Dolbear 
case. The Comptroller denied the request of the 
Secretary of the Interior for a reconsideration of 
the case, on the ground that such permission would 
carry with it authority to reconsider all other cases 
heretofore acted upon. 


THE SILVER SITUATION 


(Courtesy of FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD) 


termined by a large number of circumstances, 

among which may be mentioned especially: 
(1) Quantity produced, of which about two-thirds 
originates in the United States and Mexico; (2) de- 
mand in the western world, i. e., in Europe and 
America, both for the arts and for coinage pur- 
poses; (3) demand in the Orient, i. e., in China and 
India, depending mainly on the balance of payments 
of these countries and on their general level of pros- 
perity, but affected also over short periods of time 
by speculation; (4) the general price level, or in 
other words, the purchasing power of gold. 


Riernined ty a1 S in the price of silver are de- 


PRICE OF SILVER AND THE GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


Fluctuations in the price of silver, compared with 
fluctuations in the wholesale price index compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are shown in the 
table below, and in the chart on page 349. The price 
of silver is shown per fine ounce in actual monthly 
averages for the New York market and in per- 
centages of the 1913 average of 61.241 cents. 


PRICE OF SILVER AND WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


Average Per cent 
New York of 1913 Whole- 
price of average sale price 
silver per of index. 
fine ounce. $0.61241. 
1918 
November. $1.01500 166 206 
December . 1.01587 166 206 
1919 
January. Le 1.01558 166 203 
March 1.01495 166 201 
April...... 1.01500 166 203 
June : 1.11402 182 207 
July sm 1.07332 175 218 
August 1.12386 184 226 
September... 1.15636 189 220 
October 1.20692 197 223 
November. 1.30446 213 230 
December 1.33072 217 238 
1920 
January 1.33899 219 248 
February 1.32665 217 249 
March 1.27287 208 253 
April... 1.20576 197 265 
May.. ; 1.03495 169 272 
June ; 92789 152 269 
July 92935 152 262 
August. . rer .96948 158 250 
September. 94510 154 242 
October = 84187 137 225 
November ; 78490 128 207 
December ; .65503 107 189 
1921 
January : .66388 108 178 
February . .59813 98 167 
March 56736 93 162 
April.... .59830 9s 154 
May.. ; .60310 98 151 
June. ; ; -59125 97 148 
July 60798 99 148 


There is a striking similarity between the whole- 
sale price curve and the silver price curve. Silver, 
however, moved at a considerably lower level than 
general wholesale prices, touching its peak in Jan- 
uary, 1920, at 219 per cent of the 1913 price, while 
the wholesale price index continued to rise until 
May of that year, when it reached 272 percent. 
Although the price of silver has declined rapidly 
since January, 1920, its downward course shows 
three distinct breaks, one in July, 1920, one in Jan- 
uary, 1921, and the third in April. These breaks 
are independent of the wholesale price movement, 
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which shows an uninterrupted decline, while since 
March, 1921, the general trend of silver prices has 
been upward. The temporary increase in the price 
of silver in July, 1920, occurred when the United 
States Treasury began to purchase American silver 
at a fixed price of 9914 cents. These purchases 
were made under the terms of the Pittman Act,* 
which provided for the breaking up and sale of 
silver dollars and their repurchase when the price 
of silver should not exceed $1 per ounce. The 
original sales amounted to 208,000,000 ounces. The 
Treasury proceeded to repurchase promptly as soon 
as the legal purchase price was reached. The act 
provided that the silver purchased should be of 
American origin and refined in the United States. 
The Treasury, however, placed a liberal interpreta- 
tion on this clause to the effect that individual silver 
need not be identified so long as each producer 
should sell as American silver that portion of his 
silver product which corresponded to the silver 
mined and refined in this country. Total purchases 
of silver by the Treasury up to July 25, 1921, 
amounted to 63,600,000 ounces, or to almost one- 
third of the total amount sold. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that the government will continue to pur- 
chase silver for two or three more years. The entry 
of the United States into the silver market and the 
elimination from the world market of the American 
domestic silver supply has had a steadying influence 
on the price of silver. Soon after the purchases be- 
gan a rise of the price of “foreign” silver occurred 
from about 93 cents in June, 1920, to 97 cents in 
August. After that other factors in the situation 
overcame the steadying influence of the Treasury 
purchases, so that silver continued to decline, 
though perhaps not so rapidly as would have been 
the case had the Treasury not been buying silver. 

In spite of occasional discrepancies, the two 
curves clearly show that silver prices are to a very 
large extent affected by the same economic forces 
as prices of other goods or commodities. Rising 
prices of other commodities increase the cost of pro- 
ducing silver and, therefore, tend to raise its price. 
Furthermore, changes in the general purchasing 
power of gold affect the price of silver in the 
western world, where the demand for industrial 
purposes at times exceeds the government purchases 
for coinage. 


PRODUCTION 


From the table below it will be seen that the pro- 
duction of silver, which before the war totaled from 
220,000,000 ounces to 226,000,000 ounces yearly, 
dropped to 211,000,000 ounces in 1914, 179,000,000 
ounces in 1915, and 157,000,000 ounces in 1916. In 
this drop the chief factor was the decline of produc- 
tion in Mexico, which was caused not by the World 
War but by the unsettled political conditions pre- 
vailing in that country. Silver production in- 
creased in 1917 to 174,000,000 ounces, and in 1918 
to 197,000,000 ounces, but declined again in 1919 to 
175,000,000 ounces, and in 1920 to somewhat less 
than that amount. Production in the United States 


*For text of this act, see Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
May, 1918, p. 395. 
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reached its maximum in 1916, and from that time 
has steadily declined. This decline is due chiefly to 
the fact that in the United States silver is produced 
from different sources approximately in the follow- 
ing proportions: Thirty percent from siliceous 
silver ores and placer operations; 30 percent from 
copper ores; 25 percent from lead ores; and 15 per- 
cent from complex ores, such as lead, zinc, and cop- 
per ores. Less, therefore, than one-third of the sil- 
ver in the United States is produced as an indepen- 
dent operation, and more than two-thirds is inci- 
dental to the production of baser metals. Conse- 
quently, the prices of lead, zinc, and copper are im- 
portant factors in the amount of silver produced in 
the United States, and the large declines in its pro- 
duction in 1918 and 1919, when the market for cop- 
per and lead was weak, are due primarily to this 
tact. In Canada production is declining, largely be- 


cause the cobalt fields are being exhausted. Mexi- 
can production, which in 1916 had dropped to only 
23,000,000 ounces, has since greatly increased be- 
cause of the return of more normal conditions. In 
the last two years silver production on the whole 
has been on a level much below the prewar amount, 
but higher than in 1916. With conditions in Mexico 
more settled, there is no reason to expect a decline 
in her silver production. On the contrary, the 
amount in 1921 is likely, in spite of the prevailing 
lower level of prices, to be greater than in 1920, for 
the cost of production in Mexico has greatly de- 
creased, so that silver can be marketed profitably 
even at the existing price. Production in the United 
States, which is assured a steady market at a dollar 
an ounce, is likely to remain constant at least for 
the next two or three years. 


SILVER PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


In fine ounces 

Countries 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 19201 
United States 57, 137,900] 60,399,400) 63,766,800) 66,801,500; 72,455,100, 74,961,075) 74,414,802) 71,740,400) 67 810 , 100) 56,682,445) 56,564,504 
Canada... .. 32,869,264) 32,740,748) 31,625,451) 31,524,708) 27,300,667) 26,625,960) 25,459,741) 22,221,300) 21,284,600) 15,675,134) 13,000,000 
Mexico. . | 71,372,194] 79,032,440) 74,640,300) 70,703,828) 70,703,828) 39,570,151) 22,838,385) 35,000,000} 62,517 ,000) 62,681, 987} 63,656, 100 
South America 17,416,314] 14,433,915) 13,980,888) 13,126,490) 12,938,439) 13,687,464, 11,839,822) 15,451,300) 15,561,000) 14,713,165, 15,000,000 
Europe. | 14,152,061] 15,693,366) 15,992,082) 15,248,216) 15,317,155) 10,107,556) 8,591,029) 6,511,900} 6,871,700} 4,899,618) 5,000,000 
British India 44,772 104 , 323} 93,649 ; 236 , 440 284.875 628,656, 2,068,700) 2,240,500; 2,165,606) 2,000,000 
Australia. . | 21,545,828) 16,578,421) 14,737,944) 18,128,577, 3,520,274 4,295,755, 3,863,418) 10,000,000} 10,000,000) 7,430,770) 8,000,000 
Japan 4,646,160) 4,459,087) 4,932,852) 4,649,910) 4,649,910 5,120,293) 5,120,293; 7,111,700) 6,600,400 4,800,000) 5,000,000 
all other 3,694,869) 2,751,223) 4,540,688, 3,724,614) 3,981,564) 4,197,371, 3,870,375) 4,082,500) 4,509,600) 5,468,689) 5,000,000 

Total \222 879, 362/226 , 192, 923|224, 310, 654/223 843!211, 103, 377) 178, 850 , 500) 156 626 521/174, 187, $00,197 394, 900|174, 517, 414)173, 220, 604 
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DEMAND IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Silver consumption in the arts depends to a con- 
siderable extent on its price and on general pros- 
perity. During the war period, and especially dur- 
ing the postwar boom, which was world wide in its 
scope, an increasing demand for silver in the arts 
was an element in its rising price. Among the prin- 
cipal industries consuming silver is the moving-pic- 
ture industry which, because of its striking develop- 
ment, caused an “increased demand in the silver 
market. The demand for silver to be used in the 
manufacture of ornaments and luxuries, however, 
experienced a sharp decline, when in June, 1920, the 
world-wide depression began to be felt. , 

More important in the recent history of silver 
prices were the developments in connection with 
silver coinage. At the outbreak of the war there 
was a large increase in the demand for silver coins, 
partly because the general disturbed condition en- 
couraged people to hoard silver, partly because the 
higher price level necessitated the use of more sil- 
ver coins as pocket money, but chiefly because the 
armies, especially those operating in the Near East, 
were drawing pay in silver and spending silver 
money of the smaller denominations. 

A very interesting development took place when 
the price of silver began to rise at the same time 
that the currencies of the various countries became 
increasingly depreciated. The table below and the 
chart on page 349 show the silver contents of differ- 
ent silver currencies and the melting points for 
these currencies, i. e., the price of silver per ounce 
at which the silver content of the coins is worth as 
much as their face value. The total bars in the 
chart indicate how high the price of silver must be 
before the several currencies will reach the melting 
point, assuming that the value of these’ currencies 
remains at par. The black portions of these bars 
indicate the points at which the coins would be 
melted with exchange at the June, 1921, level. 


MELTING POINTS OF SILVER CURRENCIES 


Melting point (price of silver per oz 
Fine In U. 8. money 
lver 
Coit nten 
grains Ir Sune 
At par of 1921, rate 
xchange f ex- 
change 
Dollar 371.25 1.2929 dollars 
Subsidiary silver (dime 34.722 1.3824 dollars 
Shilling 
Old 80.726: 4t lung $1.44 $1.124 
New 43.6364 11 shilling 2 677 2 08 


ne piece 


It will be seen that with currencies at the June, 
1921, level, silver dollars and subsidiary silver are 
far removed from the danger of the melting pot. 
The price chart shows, however, that for four 
months, November, 1919, to February, 1921, the 
price of silver was above the melting point of silver 
dollars, though below that of subsidiary silver. 
British silver is now also far below the melting 
point. At the January, 1920, price of silver, how- 
ever, the old shilling was worth less than its silver 
content; this caused a change in the British coin- 
age act by which the silver content of the shilling 
was reduced from 81 grains to 44 grains, or from a 
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fineness of 925 per thousand to one of 500 per thou- 
sand. The new shilling is far removed from any 
danger of melting either at par or at the present 
rate of sterling exchange. Other countries took 
similar measures to protect their silver coinage, 
notably Norway, Sweden, and Holland. In France 
the melting point of the 1-franc piece at the present 
rate of exchange is very close to the current price 
of silver, while that of the 5-franc piece is below, so 
that silver has practically ceased to circulate, some 
of it being hoarded and much of it sold. This sit- 
uation has incidentally resulted in the virtual break- 
ing up of the Latin Monetary Union, as France 
could not afford to have her francs smuggled into 
Switzerland, where their purchasing power was two 
or three times as great as at home. France has 
requested Switzerland to return all French sub- 
sidiary coinage, and recently also all the 5-franc 
pieces. To this end Switzerland has declared this 
money no longer lawful money within her bounda- ‘ 
ries. In Germany and Italy the depreciation of the 
national currencies is so great that silver, at its 
present price, is far too expensive to circulate in 
the existing coins. In Germany the silver content 
of the mark would be worth more than a mark at 
the present rate of exchange if silver were worth 
as little as 9 cents per ounce. The German govern- 
ment was obliged to demonetize silver, and the 
Reichsbank reports its considerable silver holdings 
not as part of its metal reserve, but included in “all 
other assets.” This silver, amounting to about 30,- 
000,000 ounces, is worth about 1,600,000,000 marks, 
and the Reichsbank has been reported as negotiat- 
ing for loans on the security of this silver, or for its 
sale, as a means of paying some of its foreign obli- 
gations. In Italy the melting point of the lira is 37 
cents per ounce. 

The passing of the melting point for several of 
the important silver currencies brought from con- 
tinental Europe into the London market a large 
supply of silver, which during 1920 is said to have 
approximated 50,000,000 ounces. Thus the total 
silver for sale in 1920, in spite of the production of 
only about 173,000,000 ounces, has been close to a 
record offering. Unquestionably this stream of 
silver to the London market from the vaults of cen- 
tral and other banks, as well as from the holdings 
of individuals, has been an important as well as a 
very unusual element in the silver situation during 
the past year. 


INDIA 


More important factors, however, in the silver 
situation than any of the developments in the 
western countries are changes in demand by the 
two great oriental silver using countries—India and 
China. On the next page is a table showing the gold 
and silver imports and exports, as well as the mer- 
chandise imports and exports of India, for the fiscal 
years ending March 31, 1914, to 1921. 

It will be seen that the merchandise trade balance 
of India, which had always been favorable, in- 
creased decidedly during the war as the result of 
the great demand for supplies by the belligerents, 
and of the inability of European countries to export 
goods so long as their productive energies were en- 
tirely devoted to the war. For the year ending 
March 31, 1920, this favorable balance was nearly 
1,200,000,000 rupees. During the year ending 
March 31, 1921, however, for the first time in a gen- 
eration India reported an unfavorable trade bal- 
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ance, amounting to 791,000,000 rupees. This was 
due to the decrease in the purchasing power of the 
world during the depression and to the poor crops 
caused by an unsatisfactory monsoon in that year. 
In April and May, 1921, also, India reported unfav- 
orable balances, though in May the unfavorable bal- 
ance was only 20,000,000 rupees, compared with 
111,000,000 rupees for the most unfavorable month 
(November, 1920), and 69,000,000 rupees, the 
monthly average since June, 1920. 

It will be seen from the table that the excess of 
silver imports over exports into India was enor- 
mous during the war years, reaching its maximum 
in the fiscal year 1919, when -237,000,000 ounces 
were imported. A large part of this silver came 
from the United States in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Pittman Act, which authorized the 
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The outstanding facts about India in connection 
with the study of silver in recent years are her in- 
satiable demand for silver until the summer of 
1919, followed by her almost complete withdrawal 
from the silver market during 1919-20. 


CHINA 


The other important factor is China. The table 
below shows that the Chinese trade balance, which 
is generally unfavorable, was much less so during 
the war years than before or since, owing to the 
same causes that influenced the Indian trade bal- 
ance. In addition to this it will be noted that China 
was losing gold until 1916 and silver until 1918. 
The gold went largely to Japan and the silver 
largely to India. 

By the middle of 1919 China found herself ex- 


GOLD, SILVER, AND MERCHANDISE IMPORTS INTO AND EXPORTS FROM INDIA 


(In thousands of standard ounces In thousands of rupees. 
Fiscal year ended Gold. Si Merchandise. 
Mar. 31. = 

| Imports. | Exports. | _Excess Excess Imports Ex Exces Imports. Exports Excess Excess 

imports. xports imports. exports. 
4,593 | s44 3,749 79,835 8,728 1,832,479 2 656 , 309 
1915. 1,705 | 527 | 1,178 64, 160 8 + 1,379,290 1 436 .627 
1916 833 1,094 261 39,833 “ 1,319,862 l 605.481 
1917 2,283 18 2,265 116,959 24,7 1,496 , 220 2 835.316 
1919 390 1,346 ‘ 956 241,748 4.7 1,690,341 2 848,473 
1920 7,830 | 2,223 5,607 101,052 2,079,724 3 1,188,207 

3,728 | 2,907 821 42,550 20 982 3,355 ,072 2 791,481 


United States Treasury to sell to the British gov- 
ernment not to exceed 350,000,000 ounces of silver 
at $1 an ounce. At that time the silver reserves of 
India were very low; the Indian population was 


tremely short of silver as a result of the war-time 
drain and of the hoarding due to the unsettled times, 
while the lack of confidence in bank notes also in- 


restive, so that it was imperative for the govern- 
ment to obtain silver in order to convince the popu- 
lation that the rupee was convertible. In the sum- 
mer of 1919 the Indian demand for silver ceased, 
and in the fiscal year 1920 only 97,000,000 ounces 
and in the fiscal year 1921 only 22,000,000 ounces 
of silver (net) were imported into India. During 
recent months, however, there has been a new move- 
ment of silver to India estimated at about 35,000,000 
ounces for the first half of the present year. The 


creased the demand for silver. Consequently, it was 
China that caused such an insistent demand for 
silver in 1919, heightened perhaps by speculators, as 
to drive the price to its peak in January, 1920. By 
that time her demand was fairly well satisfied; the 
trade balance, as may be seen from the table, be- 
came much more unfavorable, rising from 
16,000,000 Haikwan taels to 221,000,000 Haikwan 
taels, and China was no longer in the market for 
silver. Recently hard times and famine conditions 


reason for this is said to be the political unrest have resulted in considerable amounts of silver be- 


GOLD, SILVER, AND MERCHANDISE IMPoRTsS INTO AND Exports From CHINA 


In thousands of haikwan taels 
Gold Silver Merchandise. 
Calendar year ended 
deo. 3 | Excess Excess — Xcess Exce 

Imports. Exports. Imports Exports Imports. Exports. 

1913. 3,065 4,451 1,386 | 55,711 19,74 68 570.163 | 403.306 
1914 861 | 13,862 13,001 16,499 30 13,623 569/241 | 356,226 213.015 
1915. 819 | 18,211 17.392 | 20,718 | 39,100 18.382 454.476 418,361 35.615 
1916... | 19, 903 8,102 11,301 37,088 | 65, 76¢ 28.678 516,407 | 481,797 34.610 
13,872 5,025 8,847 27,507 48,490 20, 983 549,519 462.932 "587 
1918 1,229 2,282 |. 1,053 | 36,124 12,629 23,495 | 554.893 | 485.883 69.010 
1919 } 1,079 9,897 | 41,182 | 62,094 8, 969 53,12 646,998 | 630.809 16.189 
1920 | 50,967 | 68,469 17,502 126 , 354 33,7 639 762,250 | 541.631 220'619 


which generally results in the hoarding of hard 
cash by the Indian population. At present the 
political horizon seems to have cleared somewhat 
and the silver movement is expected soon to dis- 
continue. On the other hand, gold has been sent 
from India to Japan and to the United States, as a 
result of the unfavorable exchange value of the 
rupee. 


ing taken from buried hoards to be used in the pur- 
chase of food. It was this withdrawal of China 


from the silver market that precipitated the final 
drop in the price of silver, which in March, 1921, 
was worth about 57 cents an ounce compared with 
$1.34 at the peak. Since that time the demand from 


India mentioned above has caused a slight reaction 
in the silver price. 
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NEARLY TWO BILLION DOLLARS INVESTED IN 
BITUMINOUS MINING 


prises and employes, in salaries, value of pro- 

duction and expenses of operation are shown 
in the U. S. Census Bureau’s summary of the bitu- 
minous coal industry for 1919. The summary, 
which was issued last month, makes comparisons of 
conditions as they existed in 1909. 

The summary covers mining of all kinds of coal 
except Pennsylvania anthracite. The word “enter- 
prise” as used in the summary may mean more than 
one mine, provided they are operated by a single 
company and located in the same state or produc- 
ing district. The number of mines reported is the 
number of individual mines or closely related 
groups of mines operated as a unit. The summary 
does not take into account the small coal mines pro- 
ducing for local consumption only which are situ- 
ated all over the country. 

The Census Bureau’s summary follows: 


[ ARGE INCREASES in the number of enter- 


BITUMINOUS COAL STATISTICS, 1909 To 1919 


Producing enterprises Percent 
1909 1919 increase 


Number of enterprises ......... 3,506 6,634 89.2 
Persons engaged ................ 534,814 583,155 9.0 
Proprietors and firm members. . 3,739 4,237 13.3 
Number performing manual 
labor in or about the mines 1,713 1,838 7.3 
Salaried Employes ............. 19,159 33,562 75.2 
Wage earners (average number) 511,916 545,356 6.5 
Wage earners, Dec. 15, total...... 570,030 616,947 8.2 
94,173 108,685 15.4 
Power used (horse power)....... 1,228,026 2,154,517 75.4 
6% $1,062,411,843  $1,903,652,355 79.2 
Principal expenses: 
21,811,710 68,644,930 214.7 
294,344,241 681,937,911 131.7 
2,209,672 2,855,966 29.2 
Supplies and materials ........ 40,530,631 142,308,281 251.1 
Royaltigs and rents ........... 12,093,442 22,242,440 63.9 
Products, total value*............ 469,466,096 1,144,656,425 142.8 
Coal— 
Quantity (tons, 2,000 pounds) 376,952,543 459,971,070 22.0 


*Includes $1,654,918, received for by-products work done, and power 
and miscellaneous materials sold. 


COAL PRODUCTION CONTINUES TO 
SHOW DECLINE 


HE OUTPUT OF BITUMINOUS showed an 
additional decline during the first week in 
August. The estimated total was 7,296,000 net 
tons, or 56,000 tons less than that of the last week 
in July. During the first week in August of 1918, 
production amounted to 12,130,000 tons and during 
the corresponding period of last year the total was 
10,432,000 tons. 

The daily rate of production at the beginning of 
August was less than that even of pre-war years, 
in some of which business depression was marked. 
This rate during the first week was 1,216,000 tons 
daily, which was only 76 percent of the August 1913 
rate, 84 percent of the 1914 rate and 83 percent of 
the 1915 rate. The marked decrease as compared 
with 1914 and 1915 production becomes all the 
more significant when it is remembered that busi- 
ness was generally depressed during 1914 and 1915. 

Production for the first 184 working days for 
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five years is shown (in tons) in the following table: 


ty 233,977,000 


Upon these figures the U. S. Geological Survey 
makes the comment that “in point of production of 
soft coal the year 1921 is, in round numbers, 
30,000,000 tons behind 1919, 75,000,000 tons be- 
hind 1920 and about 103,000,000 tons behind the 
average of the war years. Compared with the 
— of all four years, it is 78,000,000 tons be- 

ind.” 

Labor troubles were a factor in decreased anthra- 
cite production during the first week of August. 
Total output, including mine fuel and local sales, is 
estimated at 1,564,000 net tons, or 15 percent less 
than that of the week ‘ending July 23, which was 
the last preceding week unaffected by labor dis- 
putes. Production of anthracite during July, and 
cumulative production for the first seven months, 
during the last nine years, are shown below: 


ANTHRACITE PRODUCTION 


Cumulative Pro- 


July Production duction to July 


Year (Net tons) 81 (Net tons) 
St 7,165,000 50,900,000 


*Years of very large washery production. 


ASIATIC COAL IMPORTED.—Reports of the 
first shipment of Manchurian coal to the United 
States have reached the Commerce Department. 
Consisting of 7,820 long tons of best screened coal, 
the shipment, made by Suzuki & Co., Kobe, Japan, 
was invoiced at over $9.00 per long ton. It has been 
stated that the total quantity to be included in the 
shipment, purchased by a San Francisco coal com- 
pany, will be 14,000 tons. The department’s source 
of information states that it has not been found 
practicable to ascertain the total stock of coal avail- 
able for purchase in Manchuria, though the amount 
is considerable. . 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS.—Shipments of an- 
thracite in July, as reported by the Anthracite Bu- 
reau of Information, aggregated 5,462,760 gross 
tons as compared with 6,031,937 tons in June and 
with 6,389,100 tons in July, 1920. The decrease was 
attributed to continued slack demand for pea and 
steam sizes, which necessitated closing down many 
individual operations, and to strikes affecting chiefly 
the Lehigh and Wyoming regions. 
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GREAT EXPANSION IN ALL LINES OF OIL AND 
GAS BUSINESS 


ROWTH ALONG ALL LINES characterized 
(s the petroleum and natural gas industry in 

the United States during the ten-year period 
ending in 1919, as shown by the U. S. Census 
Bureau. The report summarizes conditions in 1919 
and makes comparison with 1909. It shows among 
other things that during the decade considered the 
number of productive wells increased more than 50 
percent, the number of persons employed was more 
than doubled and that the number of wage earners 
increased 150 percent, and capital invested more 
than 250 percent. The output of petroleum and 
natural gas was more than doubled and both oper- 
ating expenses and value of production increased 
five-fold. 

The Census Bureau’s summary is shown below. 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAs SUMMARY, 1909-1919 
Percent. 
increase 

Producing enterprises or 
1909 1919 decrease 
Number of enterprises........... 7,793 9,814 25.9 
Number of petroleum and natural- 
166,320 260,673 56.7 
Number of natural - gas - gasoline 
Proprietors and firm members. . 16,213 14,223 —12.3 
Number performing manual - 

wv 2,155 1,989 —7.7 
Salaried employes ............. 6,128 17,649 188.0 
Wage earners (average number) 36,744 93,205 153.7 

Power used (horse power)....... 1,221,969 1,821,367 49.1 
Principal expenses— 
Supplies and materials7........ 49,835,890 223,872,364 349.2 
1,444,595 20,767,040 1337.6 
Royalties and rents............. 21,282,820 106,458,518 400.2 
Products, total valuet............ 185,416,684 1,001,316 ,060 440.2 
Petroleum— 
Barrels (42 gals.)........00. 171,559,394 360,016,400 109.8 


Value at well 


$117,696,529 $694,107,577 489.7 
Natural gas— 

Natural-gas gasoline— 

A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


*Not available. 
yIncludes gas purchased for use as material and for resale. 


tIncludes value of minor products and amount received for work 
done and power sold. 


GASOLINE QUALITY HIGHER DESPITE 
PRICE INCREASES 


ETTER GASOLINE is being sold this sum- 
B mer than was distributed last summer, de- 
spite lower prices. This fact has been as- 
certained by the’U. S. Bureau of Mines, which con- 
ducts semi-annual surveys of motor gasoline sold 
throughout the country. 

Samples of gasoline collected in New York and 
Pittsburgh have shown almost without exception 
that motor fluid is more volatile than that sold in 
the same cities a year ago. The same situation was 
found to be true in Washington, D. C. The average 
boiling point of gasoline sold in New York this year 
has been found to be 268, or 4 less than last year, 
and that of Pittsburgh 259, or 16 less than last 
year. The fourth semi-annual gasoline survey cov- 
ering all of the large cities of the United States is 
now nearing completion, and reports will be issued 
within a few weeks. 


ARKANSAS “ARRIVES” AS PETROLEUM 
PRODUCING STATE 


O TIME WAS LOST by the State of Arkan- 
| \ sas in taking high rank as an oil producer. 
Within four months after it began to be rec- 
ognized as a regular producer it gained seventh rank 
among the states. Official statistics for June, com- 
piled by the U. S. Geological Survey, gave the state 
a higher rating than Illinois and one next to 
Wyoming. 
Production by states was as follows: 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION, JUNE, 1921 


Barrels Barrels 

Oklahoma ........ 9,736,000 West Virginia . 633,000 
8,296,000 Pennsylvania . 615,000 
3,480,000 Montana ......... 114,000 
Louisiana ........ 2,277,000 Indiana .......... 105,000 
Wyoming ........ 1,857,000 New York ....... 78,000 
Arkansas ........ 880,000 Colorado ......... 9,000 
815,000 Tennessee ........ 1,000 
735,000 
40,405,000 


The first decrease in production since January 
was reported in June, the daily average output be- 
ing 9,373 barrels less than that of May. Although 
the month’s production was 3,000,000 barrels 
greater than that of June, 1920, its value was only 
$52,900,000, or considerably less than half that of 
June, 1920, which aggregated $116,200,000. 

Production during the first half of 1921 totalled 
236,675,000 barrels, or at the rate of 473,000,000 
barrels per year, as compared with an output of 
211,360,000 during the first half of 1921. Com- 
parative statistics for the first six months of 1920 
and 1921 follow: 


PETROLEUM STATISTICS, First S1tx MONTHS 


Barrels 
1920 1921 

PROGR 211,360,000 236,675,000 
Withdrawn from storage..... 868,000 


GASOLINE ACCUMULATION ARRESTED 


EFINERY STOCKS of gasoline, which on 
R May 31 were the largest on record, were re- 

duced during the month of June by 47,827,- 
771 gallons. Stocks at the end of May amounted to 
800,495,787 gallons; at the end of June to 752,668,- 
016 gallons. California, with an increase of 
5,752,429 gallons, and Colorado-Wyoming, with 
2,042,999, were the only divisions reporting an in- 
crease in stocks during the month. The largest de- 
creases were in Texas-Louisiana, 20,360,768 gal- 
lons, and Indiana-Illinois, 18,223,271 gallons. 
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OIL SHALE RESOURCES CONSTITUTE TRE- 
MENDOUS RESERVE 


F THE AMERICAN petroleum supply ever falls 
l short of the domestic demand, and foreign oils 
cannot be obtained in sufficient quantities at 
reasonable prices, we can depend upon our oil shales 
to meet the emergency. This is the studied conclu- 
sion of the United States Bureau of Mines. 

An analysis of the oil shale situation, particularly 
from the economic angle, has been made by M. J. 
Gavin, H. H. Hill and W. E. Perdew, of the Bureau 
of Mines. They give special consideration to the 
western states, where shale beds are thickest and 
richest. They agree with prior findings of the Geo- 
logical Survey that these states contain enormous 
quantities of shales which can be made to yield 
hydrocarbon oils to a much greater extent than we 
can hope to obtain from our oil wells, and that the 
shales thus constitute a tremendous potential 
reserve. 

It is estimated by the U. S. Geological Survey that 
the curve of crude oil production will reach its peak 
within a few years, and then the country will have 
to look more and more to other sources for its hydro- 
carbon oils. 


MINES TO BENEFIT FROM BEAR RIVER DE- 
VELOPMENT 


DDITIONAL POWER for mining purposes 
A will be provided by the development of 

the Utah Power and Light Company on Bear 
River in Southeastern Idaho, a preliminary permit 
for which has been issued by the Federal Power 
Commission. The project will impound water for 
both irrigation and power, and will complete the 
utilization of the Bear River for power purposes at 
all practicable points from Bear Lake to Great Salt 
Lake.» The development will make the river one of 
the most completely utilized streams for power and 
irrigation purposes in the west. 

The completed project will add 21,500 horsepower 
of hydroelectric energy to the generating capacity 
of the company’s system, now capable of developing 
about 165,000 horsepower, and will be connected 
with the big main transmission system now operat- 
ing at 130,000 volts, extending from Grace plant, in 
Idaho, to Salt Lake City, a distance of 134 miles, and 
supplying a population of 300,000 with power, much 
of which is used in mining and manufacturing. 
This additional development will give added reliabil- 
ity in power supply and will serve to steady some of 
the company’s smaller plants located on other 
streams having variable flow. 


MINTS SPEED UP SILVER OUTPUT 


RODUCTION of silver dollars by the Phila- 

delphia mint during August was expected to 

be at a greater rate than during the month of 
July. During both June and July, production 
slowed down considerably, from the record of 
200,000 per day in May, but during the first week 
of last month the previous record was regained. 
The July output was 2,450,000 pieces. On the first 
of July about 15,000,000 silver dollars were stored 
in the Philadelphia mint vaults. 
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FUEL ECONOMIES TO FOLLOW FROM 
CERAMIC STUDIES 


EVELOPMENTS of interest to fuel consum- 
D ers and producers alike are expected to re- 

sult from investigations now under way at 
the- Bureau of Mines’ ceramic station at Columbus, 
Ohio. Studies are to be carried further than ever 
before in the relation of fuel to the ceramic industry 
and experts of the coal division of the Bureau are 
to be called into the investigations for the purpose 
of adding their knowledge to that of the station’s 
ceramic chemists. While the information on fuel 
conservation that will be obtained will be directly 
applied to the ceramic industry it is expected that 
it will be applicable in a much larger field. The 
studies will not be confined to coal conservation but 
will also include means of effecting economies in 
the use of fuel oil and gas, the other fuels used in 
commercial ceramics. 

Under the co-operative agreement between the 
ceramic industry, an extensive investigation will be 
made of various types of kilns now in use. Several 
plants will be visited and the data obtained will be 
used as a basis for laboratory practice at the Colum- 
bus station. Members of the industry have been 
evidencing keen interest and a large number of re- 
quests have already reached the Bureau proposing 
investigation of plants and their systems. Ceramic 
operators have already agreed to make any changes 
in their plants that may be suggested by the Bureau 
as a result of its work. 

In addition to the activities that will be devoted 
to securing economies in fuel consumption, the 
Bureau’s chemists will soon enter into an exhaus- 
tive series of experiments having as their aims the 
discovery of various combinations of elements for 
the purpose of securing distinctive and new results 
in the production of ceramic material. Much the 
same methods of research will be used as those 
which guided chemists of the glass industry in ob- 
taining highly desired glazes and other objects. 


PROTECTING MINE TIMBERS FROM DECAY 


O-OPERATION between the Bureau of Mines 
C and the Forest Products Division of the De- 

partment of Agriculture on investigations 
for improving protection of mine timbers from 
decay has reached the point where the bulk of the 
field work has been concluded. The task of pre- 
paring reports will soon be initiated. R. R. Horner, 
the Bureau’s engineer who has been working with 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture, 
has returned to Washington, following a long tour 
through the western mining districts, and is at 
work on the data which he collected. The depres- 
sion which has beset the mining industry has forced 
the necessity of preservation of mine timbers be- 
fore the attention of operators. Producers are 
showing high interest in the government’s investi- 
gations at this time in connection with their efforts 
to minimize overhead expenses involved in keeping 
their mines in condition until such time as the 
economic situation shall enable them to re-open 
their properties for production. Experiments are 
being carried on at the Agricultural Department’s 
Wood Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, 
and the Bureau of Mines is completing the task by 
adapting the findings to mining conditions. 
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THREE FRAMERS OF 1921 TAX PROGRAM 


Left to right—Congressman Charles B. Timberlake, of Colorado, member of Ways and Means Committee; Con- 
gressman Martin B. Madden, of Illinois, chairman of Appropriations Committee, and Thomas A. Chandler, of Okla- 


homa, member of Ways and Means Committee. 
istration tax program was developed. 


They took an important part in the conferences in which the Admin- 


ANALYSIS OF THE REVENUE BILL OF 1921 


rMHE NEW TAX REVISION BILL 

amending the Revenue Act of 1918, 
and known as the Revenue Act of 1921, 
was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on August 15 by Chairman 
Fordney of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The bill was passed by the House 
on August 20 and referred to the Senate, 
and is now being considered by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. It will be taken 
up by the Senate after the recess, and 
may be amended in many respects before 
its final passage. The revenue Act of 
1918 will remain in effect except such 
provisions as are changed by the new act 
when it is signed by President Harding. 
The following is a summary by sections 
of the provisions of the bill as it passed 
the House: ‘ 

201. Foreign traders and foreign trade 
corporations, as defined will be taxed 
substantially as non-residents, i. e., only 
on income derived from sources within 
the United States. (See Secs. 212, 223.) 

202. Dividends: Stock dividends are 
specifically exempted from taxation in 
accordance with the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Eisner v. Macomber 
(252 U. S., 189), but “a distribution 
made by a corporation to its sharehold- 
ers shall be included in the gross income 
of the distributees as for the date when 
the cash or other property is unquali- 
fiedly made subject to their demands.” 

203. Basis for determining gain or 
loss: 

Gifts: If a gift is disposed of by the 
donee the basis is the same as it would 
have been in the hands of the last pre- 
ceding owner by whom the property was 
not acquired by gift. aha 

Other property: The general basis in 
the case of a sale or other disposition 


of property shall be the cost of such 
property; but in the case of property 
acquired prior to March 1, 1913 (if its 
fair market value as of that date is in 
excess of cost, the gain is the excess of 
the price received over such fair market 
value; (2) if such fair market value is 
lower than cost, the loss is the excess of 
such fair market value over the amount 
received; and (if the price received is 
more than cost but less such fair market 
value, or less than cost but more than 
such fair market value, no gain or loss 
is recognized. This is the same rule ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court in Mer- 
chants’ Loan & Trust Co. v. Smietanka 
(decided March 28, 1921). 

Exchanges: Where property is ex- 
changed for other property there is no 
gain or loss unless the property re- 
ceived in exchange has a readily realiz- 
able market value; but there is no gain 
or loss even then (1) if the property 
given was held for investment or pro- 
ductive use, and that received was of a 
like kind or for a like use; (2) when in 
an organization or reorganization of a 
corporation, new stock or securities are 
received for property owned; (3) when 
a person or group transfer property to 
a corporation and immediately there- 
after are in control of such corporation, 
such control being defined as the owner- 
ship of 80 percent of the voting and all 
other classes of stock. 

Deductions for losses, such as depre- 
ciation, depletion, obsolescence, are on 
the same basis as that used for deter- 
mining gain or loss. 

204. Net losses: A net loss for a tax- 
able year beginning after December 31, 
1920, is deductible from the income of the 
first succeeding taxable year, and any 
balance of such net loss is deductible 
from the income of the second succeed- 


ing year. This provision is similar to 
the existing law applicable to net losses 
for 1919. 

205. Fiscal year basis: If a taxpayer 
makes return for a fiscal year beginning 
in 1920 and ending in 1921, 1920 rates 
will apply to 1920 portion and 1921 rates 
to 1921 portion of the period. 

206. Capital gain and capital loss: 
Where the sum of the net gain derived 
from the sale or other disposition of 
capital assets and ordinary net income 
together exceed $29,000, the normal 
rates of tax shall apply to the ordinary 
net income and the total tax shall be 
this amount plus 12% percent of the 
capital net gain or minus 12% percent 
of the capital net loss, in the case of a 
loss. Ordinary net income is the net in- 
come after excluding all items of capi- 
tal gain, capital loss and capital deduc- 
tions. 

207. Surtax: The maximum rate of 
surtax upon the amount which the net 
income exceeds $66,000 for the calendar 
year 1922, and thereafter, shall be 32 
percent. 

208. Gross income: Includes gains, 
profits, and income derived from salaries, 
wages, compensation, interest, rents, 
dividends, securities, or from any source 
whatever. Income received by any com- 
munity shall be included in the gross in- 
come of the spouse having the manage- 
ment and control of the community 
property. 

209. Exempt income: The proceeds of 
life insurance policies paid upon the 
death of the insured. 

210. Tax-free securities: Require- 
ment that every taxpayer must make a 
return of his tax-free securities and in- 
terest received therefrom is repealed. 

211. Exempt income: New exemp- 
tions are (1) earnings of a non-resident 
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alien or foreign corporation derived from 
the operation of ships documented under 
the laws of a foreign country which 
grants an equivalent exemption to citi- 
zens of the United States and to domes- 
tic corporations; (2) allotments and al- 
lowances or compensation received under 
the War Risk or Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Acts; (3) compensation of the Presi- 
dent and Federal judges; (4) interest or 
dividends received from domestic build- 
ing and loan associations, operated ex- 
clusively for the purpose of making 
loans to. members, not exceeding $500. 

212. Non-residents: In the case of a 
non-resident alien individual or foreign 
trader, gross income means only gross 
income from sources within the United 
States. 

213. Miscellaneous deductions: (1) 
Traveling expenses, including expenses 
for meals and lodging while away from 
home on business; (2) all interest on in- 
debtedness except on indebtedness in- 
curred or continued to hold tax-secur- 
ities; (3) taxes, except federal income, 
war-profits, or excess-profits taxes, and 
taxes assessed against certain local 
benefits. 

214. Deductions for losses and bad 
debts: No deduction shall be allowed for 
losses sustained in the sale of securities 
where the taxpayer at or about the same 
time acquires identical property. The 
Commissioner is authorized to permit a 
deduction for bad debts recoverable only 
in part, or in his discretion to recognize 
a reserve for bad debts. 

215. Slight substitution of words. 


216. Deductions for contributions and 
gifts: Extended, under certain restric- 
tions, to include a community chest, 


fund, or foundation. 

217. Deduction in case of involuntary 
conversion: Gain resulting from invol- 
untary conversion of property into cash 
as a result of fire, shipwreck, condemna- 
tion or related causes, is deductible, 
when taxpayer immediately proceeds to 
replace to invest the proceeds of such 
conversiop in the acquisition of similar 
property or replacement fund. 

218. Deductions in the case of non- 
resident aliens and foreign traders al- 
lowed only to extent that they are con- 
nected with income from sources within 
the United States; and proper apportion- 
ment and allocation of deductions shall 
be determined under rules prescribed by 
the Commissioner. 

219. No deduction is allowable for 
shrinkage in a terminable interest in 
property acquired by gift, bequest, de- 
vise, or inheritance, due to lapse of time, 
or for items not allowable under state 
laws in computing net income on an es- 
tate or trust. 


220. Corporation exemption: The 
amount of dividends included in the 
gross income. 

221. Personal exemptions: Single 


persons, $1.000; married persons or 
heads of families $2.500, where the net 
income does not exceed $5,000, in which 
case the exemption is $2,000; and $400 
credit for each dependent; non-resident 
alien individuals $1,000. 

222. Credits: Determined by status 
of taxpayer on last day of the taxable 
year, except in case of death, such 
credits shall be determined by status at 
time of death. 

223. Non-resident alien individuals 
and foreign traders: Sources of gross 
income, interest, dividends, compensation 
for services, rentals and royalties, and 
income from natural resources or sale of 
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real or personal property—within or 
without the United States, are explicitly 
allocated 

224. Personal service corporations: 
This classification is repealed and such 
corporations are made subject to the 
normal corporation tax (see sections 233 
and 1008). Rule for computing tax 
where such corporation has a fiscal year 
basis beginning in 1921 and ending 1922 
specified. 

225. Income of estates or trusts: 
Amendment follows construction of ex- 
isting law given uniformly by the Treas- 
ury Department. 

226. Corporations formed to evade 
surtax upon its stockholders required to 
pay a flat additional income tax of 25 
percent; but stockholders may agree to 
be taxed upon their distributive shares 
in lieu of all income taxes upon the cor- 
poration. 

227. Administrative changes in the 
withholding provisions of existing law. 

228. Credit for foreign taxes: In no 
ease shall the amount of credit allowed 
for any income or profits taxes paid to 
any foreign country exceed the same 
proportion of the domestic tax which the 
taxpayer’s net income from sources 
within the United States bear to his en- 
tire net income. 

229. Such credits allowed only if tax- 
payer furnishes satisfactory evidence 
showing the amount of income derived 
from sources without the United States. 

230. Credit for foreign taxes in the 
case of fiscal year returns shall be deter- 
mined under the provisions of this act. 

231. Returns of individuals: Every 
single individual whose net income is 
$1,000 or over, every married individual 
whose net income is $2,000 or over, shall 
make return. A husband and wife may 
make a single joint return and have the 
tax computed on the combined income. 

232. In the case of a return for a 
period of less than one year the net in- 
come shall be placed on an annual basis 
and the surtax computed according to 
the number of months in such period. 

233. Corporation income tax: The 
rate of income tax for 1922 and there- 
after is increased from 10 to 12% per- 
cent. 

234. Fraternal societies and building 
and loan associations: Provision that 
fraternal societies operating under the 
lodge system to be exempt must alee 
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provide for payment of life or other 
benefits is repealed. Exemption to 
domestic building and loan associations 
is limited to those operated exclusively 
for the purpose of making loans to mem- 


ers. 

235-236. Exempt corporations, etc.: 
Those operated for religious, scientific, 
etc., where no part of the net income in- 
nures to the benefit of any private in- 
dividual, and associations organized and 
operated as sales or purchasing agents 
for members, and turning back proceeds 
or purchases, less necessary expenses. 

237. Classification “personal service 
corporations” under organizations ex- 
empt from tax is repealed 

238. Corporation gross income is com- 
puted in substantially the same manner 
as that of individuals (see sections 213 
and 217 for changes in existing law). 

239-244. Deductions of corporations 
are amended along similar lines to the 
amendments relating to the deductions 
of individuals. (See sections 213 to 218 
inclusive). Sections 241 and 242 amend 
provisions relating to deductions of in- 
surance companies. 

245. Payment of tax at source: In 
case of foreign corporations the rate is 
changed to 12% percent. 

246-247. Credits of corporations: 
Credit for foreign taxes similar to the 
provision for individuals (see sections 
228 and 229). 

248. Consolidated returns: Made op- 
tional with corporations concerned, ex- 
cept that when election is made it must 
be adhered to thereafter unless permis- 
sion to change basis is granted. 


249. The commissioner is given power 
to consolidate the accounts of two or 
more related trades or-businesses for the 
purpose of making an accurate appor- 
tionment of gains, profits, income, de- 
ductions, or capital. 

250. Life insurance companies are to 
be taxed at the normal corporation rate 
on the basis of investment income from 
interest, dividends, and rents, less the 
lawful deductions. 

251-254. Assessment and appeal: Rate 
of interest on delinquent taxes fixed at 
6 percent per annum instead of 1 per- 
cent per month. Assessment of tax 
must be made within three years after a 
return is filed under this act, and within 
five years under prior acts. No suit 


SUMMARY OF TAX CHANGES 


Following is a recapitulation of the principal changes in rates contained in the new bill, 
estimated annual gains and losses such changes will occasion. 


year 1923.) 


Repeal of emcees proMts. 


Increase of corporation income tax to 12% 


of $5,000 


Repeal! of transportation taxes* 
Repeal of taxes on life insurance 


Repeal of tax on beverages 


Tax of 5 cents on carbonic acid gas 


Tax of 10 cents a gallon on fountain syrups 
Repeal of tax on proprietary medicines....... 

goods 
Repeal of tax on toilet soaps and powder 
Repeal of tax on motor boats, yachts, etc 
Reduction of tax on candy to 3 percent 
Repeal of tax on electric fans 
Reduction of tax on fur articles to 5 
Repeal! of tax on so-called luxuries, clothing, etc 
Repeal of tax on proprietary medicines 


*Effective January 1, 1922. 


Reduction of surtax rates to 32 percent maximum* 
Increased exemption of heads of families to 2,500 for income not in excess 


Additional exemption for dependents increased to $400 each 


Repeal of taxes on Fire, Marine and Inland insurance 


Tax of 4 cents om cereal beverages............... 


Tax of 2 cents a gallon on fruit juices of soft drinks..... | 
Tax of 3 cents a gallon on still drinks (not mineral water or - table water) 


percent..... 


with 
(Rates not fully in force until calendar 


90,000,000... 
40,000,000 
30,000,000 

262,000,000 

6,300,000 
6,860,000 
60,000,000 


18,000,000 
2,000,000 


12,000,000 


2,500,000 
2,200,000 
100,000 
8,000,000 
280,000 
4,510,000 
15,000,000 
6,000,000 


$983,750,000 
818,000,000 


| 

Loss Gain 

$450,000,000 
| 

| 
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shall be brought for collection of any 
tax due after five years from the date 
return is filed. Taxpayer is given thirty 
days from date of notice of a deficiency 
in tax to file an appeal, and amount then 
determined to be due shall be assessed 
and unpaid, and no claim for abatement 
in such a case shall be entertained. The 
commissioner may waive certain require- 
ments in the case of a citizen about to 
depart from the United States. 

255. Refunds: An excess payment of 
income tax under the Act of 1917, where 
the invested capital of a taxpayer is de- 
creased by the commissioner on account 
of failure of the taxpayer to take ade- 
quate deductions in previous years, shall 
be credited or refunded without the filing 
of a claim therefor. 

301. Excess profits tax: 
of January 1, 1922. 

401-404. Estate tax: Provisions relat- 
ing to the interest in property held 
jointly or as tenants is entirely by the 
decedent and any other person clarified 
and liberalized. Where a deduction is 
made for property which has been sub- 
ject to the tax within five years, the 
value placed on such property in deter- 
mining the value of the gross estate of 
the prior decedent, and not the value at 
date of death of the last decedent, shall 
be the basis for such deduction. Pro- 
visions relating to non-residents and for- 
eign missionaries are modified. It is 
also provided that an executor, by filing 
a written application, may obtain dis- 
charge from personal liability for any 
estate tax not assessed within one year 
from date of application for determina- 
tion of such tax. 

501. Transportation tax on freight, 
passenger and express traffic repealed as 
of January 1, 1922. 

Provision made for refund of taxes on 
unused portions of tickets or mileage 
books. 

601-604. Beverage tax amendments: 
The 10 percent. manufacturer’s- tax on 
carbonated beverages and the 15 percent 
tax on cereal beverages is repealed, and 
taxes of 5 cents per pound on carbonic 
acid gas, and 10 cents per gallon on sir- 
ups, 2 cents per gallon on fruit juices, 
3 cents per gallon on still drinks, and 4 
cents per gallon on cereal beverages, are 
proposed. 

701-705. Admissions and dues: Pro- 
vision of existing law relating to admis- 
sions free or at reduced rates is re- 
pealed. Exemption from tax is made in 
the case of admissions to benefit per- 
formances and exhibitions and fairs con- 
ducted exclusively for the benefit of 
needy persons formerly in the military 
or naval service, and admissions to agri- 
cultural fairs, under certain restric- 
tions. 

801-813. Excise tax amendments. (See 
summary.) 

901. Capital stock tax: Time within 
which assessment of tax can be made 
limited to 15 months. Credit or refund 
of excess payments allowed. 

1001-1005. Miscellaneous administra- 
tive provisions: An agreement between 
the commissioner and a taxpayer fixing 
final tax liability, is provided for. 
reversal of any treasury decision by a 
subsequent decision, unless occasioned 
by a court decision, may be applied with- 
out retroactive effect. No taxpayer 
shall be subjected to unnecessary exami- 
nations or investigations. Authority is 
given for the creation of a “tax simpli- 
fication board” to bring about a simpli- 


Repealed as 
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fication of the forms and procedure used 
by the revenue bureau. 

1006. Preferred claim: Debts due the 
United States shall be preferred claims 
in the case of insolvency, receivership, 
or bankruptcy. 

1007. Consolidated returns: Taxes, 
under revenue act of 1917, in the case of 
partrerships or corporations affiliated 
during 1917, imposed on basis of con- 
solidated returns of net income and in- 
vested capital. 

1008. Personal service corporations. 
If the Supreme Court decides that such 
corporations cannot be taxed as part- 
nerships under the revenue act of 1918, 
the tax then assessable for the years 
1918, 1919 and 1920 will be a tax equal 
to the taxes imposed on regular corpo- 
rations for those years. Credit against 


the tax due from the corporation for 
taxes paid by any shareholder must be 
applied for in writing within 90 days 
from date of such court decision. Pro- 
vision is made for credit or wefund 
where the aggregate tax paid is greater 
than the corporation tax would have 
been. 


1009. Liberty Bond act amended so 
as to increase the aggregate amount of 
Victory Liberty notes from $7,000,000,000 
to $7,500,000,000. 

1010. Liberty Bond exemptions: Pro- 
vision is made for a blanket exemption 
from surtaxes and profit taxes of an 
aggregate principal amount of $125,000 
of 4’s or 414’s for first two years after 
the termination of war with Germany, 
and of $50,000 for three years more. 

1011. Act of 1918 as in force prior to 
passage of this act will apply to assess- 
ment and collection of all taxes accru- 
ing thereunder. 

1012. Except as otherwise specified, 
this act will take effect upon its pas- 
sage. 


BUREAU OF MINES EFFECTS 
SAVING 


ESPITE the operation for several 

years of a system which has re- 
duced waste to a minimum, the United 
States Bureau of Mines has found it 
possible to reduce its expenditures for 
the current fiscal year by $26,000. The 
reduction has been effected through re- 
visions of the Bureau’s system of carry- 
ing on technical investigations. The 
general program of work will remain un- 
changed, and no single station will be 
affected more than any other. For sev- 
eral years the Bureau has transferred 
equipment from station to station in- 
stead of allowing it to remain idle or 
permitting it to be sold at a loss. 


QUARRY ACCIDENTS, 1920 


CCIDENTS at sandstone and blue- 
stone quarries in 1920 resulted in 
the injury of 356 men and the death of 
2. The quarries employed 4,466 men, 
representing an increase of 23 percent 
in the number of workmen. The acci- 
dent rates for the year were .56 killed 
and 100.54 injured per thousand em- 
ployes, as compared with .76 killed and 
131.96 injured in 1919. 
Accidents at quarries producing ce- 
ment rock in 1920 resulted in the injury 
of 2,585 men and the death of 39. The 
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rate per thousand was 2.75 killed and 
182,49 injured, as compared with 2.66 
killed and 231.58 injured in 1919. The 
total number of men employed was 13,- 
251, an increase of 40 percent over 1919. 


THINKS SOLOMON IS RUNNING 
THE BUREAU OF MINES 


UT IN THE PROVINCES,” as acute 

Washingtonians sometimes term 
those regions in which the votes are cast, 
people place no limit upon the things 
which they believe Uncle Sam ean accom- 
plish for them. Examples galore of the 
extreme ability which folks in the su- 
burbs of the nation believe the govern- 
ment to possess in its immediate rela- 
tions with them are found in letters 
reaching the various governmental bu- 
reaus in Washington. 

Two letters recently broke into the 
comparatively uneventful business exist- 
ence of a correspondence clerk in the 
Bureau of Mines to illustrate this very 
thing. One of these missives bore the 
postmark of a little western mining 
town. The letter was written in a drag- 
gy, uncertain scrawl, with a name of 
plainly foreign origin tacked on the end 
at a rakish angle. The writer sought in- 
formation, lots of it. Leading off with a 
simple query as to when the bureau’s 
1921 reports on everything from silk 
neckties to onyx cameos would be ready, 
he stepped into a veritable flood of ques- 
tion marks. 

“Could you drop me a line when some 
expedition starts off to the Cocos Islands 
or any other place?” he asks with non- 
chalance. 

“What is radium worth a pound?” 

“Where are the most birds of paradise 
found, and how big are their eggs?” 

“Can you give me the names of all the 
foreign and domestic companies hand- 
ling eyeglasses, telegraph instruments, 
water gages, periscopes, ore finders, 
hearing horns, electrical churns, curling 
irons and aluminum cooking tools?” 

And so on and on through three pages. 

The other gem par excellence which 
the mail man brought told of the ambi- 
tions of an Italian mushroom grower of 
New York City. It told such a tale as 
might as easily have furnished 0. Henry 
with inspiration for one of his wonder 
yarns of the great metropolis. Not high 
ambitions were these of the mushroom 
grower, as they appeared between the 
lines of the letter. Lower than a fallen 
instep were they. Down deep in the 
murky, gloomy depths of deserted mines 
is where this man’s dreams of fortune 
led his mind. To quote his letter: 

“IT am a mushroom grower and I am 
looking for some empty mines in New 
Jersey in which to plant my mushrooms. 
Would be much obliged if you would 
send me a list of same, especially the 
ones that are good and damp.” 

With what masses of mushrooms is 
this fair land of ours due to be swamped 
if this man’s dreams of numberless cav- 
erns jammed from side to side and to 
their roofs with monster bits of tooth- 
someness ever become realized. 


| | \ 

al 
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PETROLEUM STATISTICS FOR FIRST 
HALF OF 1921 


‘NASOLINE production increased 18 
G percent; kerosene decreased 12 per- 
cent; gas and fuel oil increased 22 per- 
cent, and lubricating oils increased 12 
percent during the first six months of 


1921, as compared with the same period 
of last year. Comparative statistics ar- 
ranged by the Bureau of Mines are 
shown below: 


GASOLINE KEROSENE 
INCOME. 1920 1921 1920 1921 
Stocks January 1..... 446,793,431 462,381,837 339,319,690 393,070,923 
Production 2,178,281,185 2,583,543 547 1,120,517,007 980,728,092 
2,646,760,964 3,050,760,440 1,459,836,697 1,373,794,015 
OUTGO 
Exports 286,657,962 286,564,512 419,111,094 380,128,998 
Shipments to insular possessions 10,270,476 14,861,489 6,317,905 Salas 
Domestic consumption ........ 1,845,776,925 1,998,689,989 618,064,345 549, 8 
Stocks June 30 ...........+--- 504,055,601 750,644,450 421,343,353 435,056,713 
2,646,760,964 3,050,760,440 1,459,836,697 1,378,794,015 
GAS AND FUEL LUBRICATING 
INCOME. 1920 1921 1920 1921 
Stocks January 1..........-+- 714,124,455 837,404,414 137,318,934 160,522,477 
Production 3,934,351,177 4,784,728,190 501,725,377 440,889,825 
4,648,475 ,632 5,622,132,604 639,044,311 601,412,402 
OUTGO 
E rt. 851,537,772 *991,237,743 206,915,840 135,782,285 
851,537, 7 5 
ions 56,317 53,474,802 2,350,116 2,795,367 
i ts to insular possessions 56,317,919 63,474,8 . 
. 8,098,551,578 3,318,755,971 296,565,804 201,951,629 
BD 641,968,363 1,248,664,088 138,212,551 260,883,121 


601,412,402 


Figures on exports and shipments are taken from reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce. 


*Includes fuel or bunker oil for vessels engaged in foreign trade—1918, 2,975,106 barrels; 1919, 
5,053,957 barrels; 1920, 19,874,918 barrels ; 1921, 13,397,198 barrels. 


MAGNESITE OUTPUT GREATER 
THAN FIRST ESTIMATED 


ULL RETURNS from all magnesite 

producers to the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey show.a 1920 production of 303,767 
short tons, valued at $2,748,150, an in- 
crease of 94 percent in quantity and 120 
percent in value over 1919. The accu- 
rate production figures are greater than 


those used in the Geological Survey’s 
estimate of last January, which placed 
the output at between 275,000 and 
300,000 tons. 

Imports during 1920 amounted to 
48,332 short tons, or more than three 
times those of 1919, which aggregated 
15,852 short tons. 

Detailed figures of American produc- 
tion are shown in the following tables: 


CRUDE MAGNESITE PRODUCED AND SOLD oR TREATED IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1919-20 


State and county 


California: 


Fresno, Riverside, San Benito 
Fresno 
Napa, San Benito, 
Napa 
Santa Clara . 
Stanislaus 


Tulare 


Btevens 


CRUDE MAGNESITE PropUuCcED AND SoLp on TREATED IN THE UNITep STATES IN 1913-1920 


Quantity 
Year (short tons) Value 
1915 30,499 274,491 
1916 154,974 1,393,693 


1919 1920 
Quantity Quantity 
(short tons) Value (short tone) Value 
2,876 
10,912 128,924 26,400 389,950 
4,057 40,730 4,063 39,435 
22,063 219,581 34,003 428,277 
50,020 504,973 81,782 1,083 ,262 
106,206 743,442 221,985 1,664,888 
156,226 1,248,415 303,767 2,748,150 
Quantity 

Year (short tons) Value 
316,838 $2,899,818 
1918 . 231,605 1,812,601 
1919 156,226 1,248,415 
1920 303,767 2,748,150 
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ZINC, FIRST HALF OF 1921 


RODUCTION of zinc during the first 

half of the current year was less 
than half of that of the corresponding 
period of last year. Reports from all 
smelters which have been in operation, 
tabulated by the Geological Survey, 
show that the production from domestic 
ore during the first half of the year was 
100,781 short tons, and from foreign 
ore 1,744 tons, a total of 102,525 tons. 
Production during the first half of last 
year amounted to 258,108 tons, and dur- 
ing the last half to 205,269 tons. Stocks 
on hand at smelters and at warehouses 
on June 30 aggregated 94,747 tons, hav- 
ing increased from 71,037 tons at the 
end of 1920 and from 29,892 tons on 
June 30 last year. 

Apparent consumption during the 
first six months of 1921 was 83,965 
tons as compared with 147,783 tons in 
the last half of 1920 and 175,268 in the 
first half. 

In addition to the zinc produced from 
ore, 11,950 tons were redistilled from 
ashes, skimmings and drosses. This 
gives a total production of 114,475 tons, 
consisting of 13,358 tons of high-grade, 
1,106 of intermediate, 17,466 tons of 
select and brass special, and 82,545 tons 
of prime western. 

Electrolytic zinc amounted to 4,617 
tons as compared with 27,591 tons in the 
last half of 1920 and 24,035 in the first 
half. 

The number of retorts in operation on 
June 30, 1921, was 36,000 as compared 
with 56,000 at the end of 1920 and 
95,000 on June 30, 1920. 

The Geological Survey in its zine re- 
port includes the following statement: 
“The demoralization of the zinc indus- 
try during the half-year with imports of 
7,405 tons, exports of 2,255 tons and ap- 
parent consumption of 83,965 tons, is 
strikingly shown by comparison with 
the two periods of 1919 and the first 
half of 1920, when imports were noth- 
ing, exports from 70,000 to 90,000 tons, 
and consumption from 160,000 to 
175,000 tons.” 


MINING CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS 


Pp RINTED proceedings of the 1920 con- 
vention of the American Mining Con- 
gress held in December were received 
early in August and mailed to members. 
Delay in publication was occasioned by 
the printers’ strike, which was especially 
serious in Baltimore. As a result, the 
Baltimore printing houses have gone on 
the open-shop basis. 


ALASKA LIGNITE—The reserves of 
lignite in the Nenana region, Alaska, are 
estimated by the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey to be nearly 10,000,000,000 
tons, which exceeds by nearly 3,000,000,- 
000 tons the estimate made a few years 
ago, on the information then available, 
of the total quantity of lignite coal in 
the territory. The new estimates which 
are very moderate, indicate that the 
quantity of coal available in the Nenana 
coal field is greater than that in all the 
other surveyed fields of the territory. 


=I 


BILLS ROP EERILY RETURN SEEN IN LARGER 


CONGRESS COMMITTEES 


ROGRESS IN LEGISLATION of 

interest to the mining industry since 
our last issue has been in committee. 
The House Ways and Means Committee 
reported out, and the House passed, the 
tariff bill which is now before the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

The bill for revision of our Federal 
tax laws has been reported from the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
is reviewed in this issue of the Journal. 


The Senate Finance Committee, which 
is considering the tariff bill, has not yet 
reached the metal schedule; however, 
under the chemical schedule both mag- 
nesite and manganese have been slightly 
discussed by those interests opposing a 
duty on these metals. The committee 
has received more than 250 applications 
for hearings, and it is feared that the 
hearings will be so lengthened as to de- 
fer the passage of the permanent tariff 
bill until late in the fall. 

Both houses of Congress have been 
largely interested in the discussion per- 
taining to the Farm Loan Bill, and with 
the exception of the War Materials Re- 
lief Bill and the Annual Assessment Bill, 
together with a bill calling for the in- 
vestigation of the Wholesale Coal Deal- 
ers Association, the mining industry has 
not been considered on the floor of either 
house. 

Senator Kenyon of Iowa, on August 
10, reported from the Agricultural Com- 
mittee his resolution which provides for 
an investigation of the Wholesale Coal 
Dealers’ Association. 

The War Minerals Relief Bill was re- 
ported from Committee by Chairman 
Rhodes early in August. It is under- 
stood that he has failed to secure a spe- 
cial rule for the consideration of this bill 
by the House and this may mean that 
the measure will have to await its con- 
sideration upon call on the calendar. It 
is feared that the recess to be taken by 
Congress during the month of Septem- 
ber will further delay the consideration 
of this important measure. 

The passage of the annual assessment 
bill, which changes the date of doing as- 


sessment work from the fiscal year to 
the calendar year, is another piece of 
legislation which has been enacted dur- 
ing the month. 

The tax bill passed the House on Aug- 
ust 20.. The mining industry is to be 
congratulated upon the fact that this 
bill in no way interferes with the pres- 
ent valuable incorporation in the 1918 
law of the depletion and discovery 
clauses. 

The Senate has passed a bill author- 
izing the President to consolidate the of- 
fices of register and receiver of land of- 
fices into one. 

Representative Rhodes, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing, has introduced a bill providing for 
investigation by the Bureau of Mines of 
non-metallic minerals and chemicals 
produced from mineral sources. 

Senator Harris of Georgia has intro- 
duced a bill amending the Clayton Act, 
which bill is aimed at the oil trade. It 
prohibits any corporation or association 
producing or refining petroleum or by- 
products from selling these products 
within the United States at a different 
price than that at which the same grade 
or quality is sold by any other corpora- 
tion or association when the stockholders 
of such corporation own or control 25 
percent or more of the stock of such 
other corporation. 

As usual, the coal industry was not 
forgotten. The Frelinghuysen Coal Sta- 
bilization Bill came up for consideration 
on the floor of the Senate but was passed 
over on the motion of Senator Wads- 
worth of New York. No debate or oppo- 
sition was connected with the action. 


Congress adjourned on August 24 and 
will not reconvene until the first of Oc- 
tober. This will give the Senate Finance 
Committee ample time in which to con- 
sider the tariff bill and put them in po- 
sition to immediately take up the tax 
bill after October first. 

The following bills of interest to the 
mining industry have been introduced 
since our last issue: 


NON-METALLIC MINERALS 


H. R. 3126. Introduced by Mr. RHopEs; 
referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. The bill authorizes the United 
States Bureau of Mines to investigate 
and conduct inquiries and scientific in- 
vestigations in the United States and its 
territories concerning the mining treat- 
ment, and utilization of non-metallic min- 
erals, such as sulphur, phosphate rock, 
feldspar, potash, mica, graphite, tale, 
barytes, limestone, etc., with the main 
object of elimination of waste both in 
their production and utilization. It fur- 
ther provides that investigations shall be 
conducted for the purpose of aiding in 
the efficient production of the non-metal- 
lie and other mineral raw materials for 
the chemical industry, and to investi- 
gate and obtain fundamental data 
needed for the efficient production of 
chemical products from mineral sources. 


BLUE SKY 

H. R. 7868. Introduced by Mr. VOL- 
STEAD; referred to the Committee on Ju- 
diciary. This bill authorizes every Fed- 
eral Reserve bank to appoint on its board 
of directors a committee to be known as 
a securities committee, whose duty it 
shall be to keep themselves informed 
concerning securities sold or offered for 
sale. Each committee shall consist of 
not less than five nor more than fifteen 
members, one of whom shall be the chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve bank of the 
district. Whenever it shall appear to 
any member of this committee that in 
the selling of any securities involving 
the use of the mails any person is em- 
ploying any device to defraud or obtain 
money by means of false pretense, it 
shall make a full report thereof to the 
Attorney General, who, if he shall con- 
sider it to be in the public interest, may 
require such persons to file with him a 
statement in writing under oath as to all 
facts and circumstances. He may also 
require such other data as he may deem 
relevant and may make special and in- 
dependent investigations. The commit- 
tee is under penalty of $1,000 fine or im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year or 
both for any officer or employee who 
shall divulge in any manner the name of 
any person or any witnesses examined 
for information. The Act expressly pro- 
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PETROLEUM STATISTICS FOR FIRST 
HALF OF 1921 


‘NASOLINE production increased 18 
percent; kerosene decreased 12 per- 
cent; gas and fuel oil increased 22 per- 
cent, and lubricating oils increased 12 
percent during the first six months of 


1921, as compared with the same period 
of last year. Comparative statistics ar- 
ranged by the Bureau of Mines are 
shown below: 


- 


GASOLINE KEROSENE 
INCOME. 1920 1921 1920 1921 
Stecks January 1............. 446,793,431 462,381,837 339,319,690 393,070,923 


vides that it shall not interfere with any 
state law to regulate the sale of securi- 
ties within such state. 


WAR MINERALS 


H. R. 7765. Introduced by Mr. RAKER; 
referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. This bill amends section V of 
the Act to provide relief in cases of con- 
tracts connected with the prosecution of 
the war by adding the following: Pro- 
vided, that all claimants who, in re- 
sponse to any personal, written or pub- 
lished request, demand, solicitation, or 
appeal from any of the Government 
agencies mentioned in said Act, in good 
faith expended money in producing or 
preparing to produce any of the ores or 
minerals named therein and have filed 
or mailed their claims within the time 
and in the manner prescribed by said 
Act, if the evidence already filed in sup- 
port of said claims clearly shows them 
to be based upon action taken in re- 
sponse to such request, demand, etc., 
shall be reimbursed such net losses as 
they may be found to have incurred and 
are in justice and equity entitled to from 
the appropriation in said Act; and pro- 
vided further, that the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to review and re- 
consider for an award claims in the set- 
tlement of which arithmetical errors 
have been made, and all claims wherein 
decisions have been determined by rul- 
ings contrary to provisions of this 
amendment, and to ascertain, as a mat- 
ter of fact, if such claims are raised 
upon a request, and to ascertain if such 
claims are based upon a request, etc., as 
provided by this amendment, and that 
the unexpended balance of the appro- 
priation carried in the Act be continued 
available for the purposes set forth 
above until all such claims shall be fully 
settled or disposed of. 


COAL 


H. R. 7948. Introduced by Mr. SutTH- 
ERLAND; referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. This bill provided for the 
right of agricultural entries on coal 
lands in Alaska and is similar to all 
other bills which have been introduced 
during the session providing for such 
entry. The bill provides that the coal, 
oil, or gas deposits reserved shall be 
subject to disposal by the United States 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
laws applicable to such deposits in 
Alaska. 


OIL 
H. R. 7950. Introduced by Mr. Jaco- 
way; referred to the Committee on 


Mines and Mining. The bill appropri- 
ates the sum of $15,000 to be expended 
by the Secretary of Interior through the 
Bureau of Mines for investigations re- 
garding the drilling and production of 
oil and natural gas in the State of Ar- 
kansas with a view to the prevention of 
waste and economic development of 
these resources. 


INDIAN RESERVATION 


H. R. 8010. Introduced by Mr. Rip- 
DICK; referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. The bill provides for the 
leasing for mining purposes of unallot- 
ted lands on the Fort Peck Reservation, 
Montana. A similar bill was introduced 
by Senator Walsh, S. 2312. 


GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATIONS 


H. R. 8085. Introducced by Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN; referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The bill cre- 
ates a commission to be known as the 
Commission of Foreign Credits and 
provides that upon written request of 
any domestic corporation, association, 
etc., proposing to sell the products of 
any essential industry in this country to 
any foreign Government, association, 
firm, etc., it shall be the duty of the 
commission to make diligent inquiry into 
the financial condition of such foreign 
purchase and all securities offered as a 
basis for credit and if found to be such 
that the credit may be prudently ex- 
tended, shall certify that fact to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and thereupon issue 
negotiable notes, maturing within one 
year from the date thereof, which notes 
shall become eligible as collateral with 
the regional reserve banks of the United 
States. The bill appropriates the sum 
of $50,000 and the Commission of For- 
eign Credits herein created shal] have 
the power to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions. 


TARIFF 

H. R. 7456. Introduced by Mr. SPEN- 
CER; referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. This is an amendment to the 
Fordney Tariff Bill and provided for a 
tariff on barytes ore, crude or unmanu- 
factured, one-half of 1 cent a pound; 
ground or otherwise manufactured, 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; pre- 
cipitated barium sulphate or blanc fixe, 
1 cent per pound. 
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ZINC, FIRST HALF OF 1921 


trey of zine during the first 
half of the current year was less 
than half of that of the corresponding 
period of last year. Reports from all 
smelters which have been in operation, 
tabulated by the Geological Survey, 
show that the production from domestic 
ore during the first half of the year was 
100,781 short tons, and from foreign 
ore 1,744 tons, a total of 102,525 tons. 
Production during the first half of last 
year amounted to 258,108 tons, and dur- 
ing the last half to 205,269 tons. Stocks 
on hand at smelters and at warehouses 
on June 30 aggregated 94,747 tons, hav- 
ing increased from 71,037 tons at the 
end of 1920 and from 29,892 tons on 
REVENUE 
H. R. 7885. Introduced by Mr. Ap- 
PLEBY; referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Amending section 210 
by striking out all of that section and 
substituting the following: that, in lieu 
of the taxes imposed by subdivision (a) 
of section 1 of the Revenue Act of 1916 
and by section 1 of the Revenue Act of 
1917, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid for each taxable year upon the 
gross income of every individual a nor- 
mal tax at the following rate for the 
calendar year of 1921, and for each cal- 
endar year thereafter, 1 percent of the 
amount of the gross income in excess of 
the credits provided in section 216. Sec- 
tion 211 is amended to provide for the 
basing of all rates on gross income, and 
striking out all of the rates enumerated 
after 52 percent, this rate to read: 52 
percent of the amount by which the 
gross income exceeds $100,000. This bill 
further strikes out the following sec- 
tions and paragraphs: 
Section 214 (deductions) of part 2 
(individuals). 
Title Il (income tax). 
Title III (war-profits 
profits tax). 
Section 630 of Title VI (tax on bev- 
erages). 
Paragraph V, section 900, Title IX 
(excise taxes). 


and excess- 


H. R. 8245. Introduced by Mr. Forp- 
NEY; referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. This bill provided for 
the reduction and equalization of taxa- 
tion and amends and simplifies the 
Revenue Act of 1918. This bill is re- 
viewed completely in another part of 
the issue. 


COMPUTING OIL ROYALTIES.— 
The United States Bureau of Mines. has 
issued a pamphlet entitled “Tables for 
Computing Oil Royalties Under the 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920,” by 
R. C. Patterson and D. W. Moran. The 
tables have been compiled with a view 
to avoiding the long and tedious compu- 
tation which would otherwise be required 
in arriving at royalty figures in connec- 
tion with the operation of oil producing 
leases on the public lands of the United 
States. Copies of this pamphlet may 
be obtained by addressing the American 
Mining Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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PROSPERITY RETURN 
RAILROAD EARNINGS 


rrpHE GENERAL SITUATION in the 

railroad world begins to show signs 
of renewed prosperity, and in order to 
see what encouragement there is we per- 
haps had better review the various ele- 
ments that go to make up the success of 
our carriers. First of all: 

EARNINGS for the month of June 
and for the month of July, so far as the 


reports are available, are showing 
marked increases over the previous 
month. In May the carriers had a net 


operating income in excess of that for 
April, and in June May was surpassed 
with a sufficient amount to produce an 
annual rate of return on the full valua- 
tion of the property as fixed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for rate- 
making purposes of 3.1 percent. There 
has been no general compilation of re- 
sults for July yet, but early reports in- 
dicate that this month will exceed June. 
As a matter of fact July is the first 
month in which we should get a real in- 
dication of the wage reductions and the 
numerous economies which are being put 
into effect by the carriers. 
OPERATING EXPENSES show a 
decided decline in June under the month 
of May, and compared with May and 
June of last year the reduction is very 
large. In fact, the operating ratio of 
the carriers, which means the number of 
cents out of every dollar which must be 
spent before any income can be reached, 
is dropping close to 85 percent, while a 
year ago it was in the vicinity of 95 per- 
cent. This figure was obtained before 
July 1, when the wage reductions went 
into effect, and it stands to reason that 
the carriers must soon be able to get 
the benefit of the things for which they 
have been fighting ever since the return 
of their lines to private management. 
This should lead to reductions in: 
RATES. There is probably nothing 
in sight at the present time which would 
warrant a prediction that there will be 
any general decrease in freight rates, 
but one can at least be hopeful that the 
present rate structure will earn for the 
carriers that which the law says they 


By C. H. FARRELL 


are entitled to and that such reductions 
and readjustments can be made from 
time to time as can iron out the gross 
inequalities now existing as to many 
commodities and make possible a rate 
structure which will move the traffic. 
The carriers are going ahead in many 
instances either voluntarily or in co- 
operation with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission making reductions such as 
those recently made on grain, and the 
trend of public opinion as felt by the 
commission is indicated in its recent 
opinion suggesting that the carriers 
make reductions in the rates on live 
stock in western territory down to 80 
percent of the present rates. In this 
particular instance the commission does 
not find existing rates to be unreason- 
able, but it does feel that that there 
should, nevertheless, be reductions and 
makes such a suggestion to the carriers. 
The evidence in this case and the argu- 
ments before the commission on behalf 
of the shippers were all to the effect 
that the live stock industry could not 
bear up under the existing structure and 
must have relief. The attorneys asked 
the commission to look at the situation 
as an economic one and did not attempt 
to show any unreasonableness of the 
rates from a transportation standpoint. 
If the logic used in this decision be fol- 
lowed by the commission and by the car- 
riers it should mean that many malad- 
justments now existing and many scales 
of rates which are ruinous to the various 
industries are about to be ironed out and 
something approaching normal condi- 
tion restored in the rate world, even 
though there be no general reduction. 
Another factor of immense impor- 
tance to the railroads, and to numerous 
industries and the general public as well, 
is the proposed refunding of railroad in- 
debtedness to the government. In only 
a few instances final settlements have 
been made with the carriers for use of 
their property during federal control, 
but because not only is the government 
indebted to the carriers but the carriers 
are in turn also indebted to the govern- 


SEEN IN LARGER 


ment, and as there are some questions 
which make an immediate audit and set- 
tlement of all claims impossible nothing 
has been done in the belief that when 
any settlement is made such settlement 
should be final. The carriers today are 
indebted to numerous industries through- 
out the country from which they have 
obtained their fuel and supplies, and 
they always give as a reason for non- 
payment of bills, such as their coal bill, 
which is very large, that the government 
has not yet made the necessary settle- 
ment with them and that they are conse- 
quently out of funds. The President, 
realizing to what extent this situation 
affected not only the carriers but also 
numerous industries and the public as 
well, recommended to Congress that im- 
mediate settlement of all bills against 
the government which could be deter- 
mined be made and that the claims aris- 
ing out of “inefficiency of labor” be side- 
tracked for further consideration on 
their merits at a later date. He held, 
further, that it would not be proper to 
require the carriers in their present 
financial state to pay immediately to the 
government the sums which they owe for 
capital expenditures made and paid for 
by the government during federal con- 
trol. He proposed that the carriers be 
allowed to fund over a period of years 
all of this indebtdness, which it is esti- 
mated amounts to about $700,000,000. 
This would leave the government free to 
pay the carriers where claims were not 
contested, and it is proposed to market 
through the War Finance Corporation 
the railroad securities now held by the 
government for the purpose of obtaining 
the funds which are to be turned over to 
the carriers. This scheme has met with 
quite general approval and it is ex- 
pected that Congress will enact the nec- 
essary legislation in the near future, al- 
though present recess plans and some 
opposition may make it necessary to hold 
over until this fall the passage of the 
laws required. It seems that the car- 
riers should not be required to pay for 
the capital expenditures which the gov- 
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ernment made at a time when they are 
financially crippled, but over a period of 
years, inasmuch as they are paying the 
government interest and would have 
paid for these expenditures little by lit- 
tle if they had made them themselves. 
As to the settlement of the claims 
against the government which are just, 
there is no reason why immediate pay- 
ment should not be made, and inasmuch 
as the funds for such payment are com- 
ing from railroad securities the taxpayer 
should not object to this plan. When it 
is realized that the greater part of this 
amount will go to the railroads only long 
enough for them to disburse it among 
the coal, steel and numerous other in- 
dustries to whom they owe money, it is 
plainly seen that the action will not only 
benefit the carriers but will also be of 
material assistance to numerous indus- 
tries and to the people themselves, inas- 
much as it will mean the resumption of 
operation of many plants and the re- 
employment of many men both by the 
carriers and the industries. 

TONNAGE continues to be a disap- 
pointing element because, while the fig- 
ures show some increases from week to 
week, they do not compare favorably 
with similar figures for 1920 and 1919 
except in grain and grain products. That 
commodity is enjoying the largest move- 
ment in its history, in spite of the fact 
that present rates are said to be prohib- 
itive and are before the commission in 
an attempt to get them revised down- 
ward. There is a stronge feeling among 
many people that the carriers cannot 
hope for an increased tonnage until they 
have allowed rates to get down much be- 
low present levels, and there is always 
the undercurrent that just ahead of us 
is a great business revival which will be 
participated in by all the minute it is 
once started. Such a revival of course 
would produce a much larger tonnage, 
and if the economies of the carriers con- 
tinue to show as good results it should 
mean a fair return for them upon a 
smaller rate basis. 

LEGISLATION, as far as the rail- 
roads are concerned, does not hold out 
any promise for immediate relief except 
as to the funding bill. This bill, which 
has been referred to above, has been be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce as well as a similar committee 
of the House, and may be reported out 
and passed in the near future unless a 
recess is taken. If so, such a law can- 
not be enacted until late fall, although it 
is believed by some to be as important 
as either the tax or tariff program. The 
general inquiry which the Senate com- 
mittee conducted for a time cannot be 
productive of any great results for 
many months, inasmuch as it was never 
continued after once being suspended 
and did not at any time produce any evi- 
dence which proved anything except the 
facts already known as to the general 
situation. There will be, however, as 
long as Congress is in session, contin- 
ued pressure for repeal of the guaranty 
section of the Transportation Act, which 
is one requiring the commission to allow 
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carriers a net return upon a fair valua- 
tion for rate-making purposes as near 
as may be to 5% percent, with an addi- 
tional % percent added at the discretion 
of the commission. Next in importance 
to this proposed repeal is an amendment 
to the present section under which the 
commission has, in numerous instances, 
taken jurisdiction of intrastate rates 
over the objections and protests of the 
state commissions. The section giving 
the commission this authority is perhaps 
not as important as we are sometimes 
led to believe, inasmuch as it simply 
means that one body shall regulate 
where interstate traffic is involved in- 
stead of having a number try to handle 
locally a situation which is in reality not 
local. Nevertheless, the state commis- 
sions desire this amendment and they 
are not without strong support in Con- 
gress and alsewhere. There are numer- 
ous other bills before Congress affecting 
the rairloads, but probably none which 
will make any great difference in the 
general situation. 


PRACTICAL MINING TOPICS WILL 
BE DISCUSSED 


T A MEETING of men actively in 
charge of mining operations to be 
held in Salt Lake City during the first 
week in October, it is proposed to make 
the meeting in effect a metal mining in- 
stitute. Subjects likely to be discussed 
include signalling from moving cages, 
sectional stopping and electrical instal- 
latién, and general discussions will be 
held of metal mining methods, safety 
measures and kindred topics. 
The following committees have been 
appointed to arrange for the meeting: 


Program committee—Forest Mathez, 
Silver King Coalition Mines Co., Park 
City, chairman; E. A. Hamilton, U. S. 
Mines, Bingham, vice-chairman; T. P. 
Billings, Bingham Mines Co., 404 Dooly 
Bldg., Salt Lake; E. F. Birch, Knight 
Investment Co., Silver City; Carl A. 
Allen, State Industrial Commission, Salt 
Lake; A. J. May, Tintic Standard Min- 
ing Co., Dividend. 

Arrangements committee — A. S. 
Wither, Utah Consolidated Mining Co., 
Bingham, chairman; Wm. Owens, Eagle 
& Blue Bell Mining Co., Eureka, vice- 
chairman; N. A. Dunyon, Ontario Sil- 
ver Mining Co., Salt Lake; O. N. 
Friendly, Judge Mining & Smelting Co., 
Park City; J. D. Schilling, Jr., Utah 
Copper Co., Bingham; A. G. Mackenie, 
214 Boston Building, Salt Lake. 

All of those whose names appear on 
the committees are mine superinten- 
dents with the exception of A. G. Mac- 
kenzie, who is secretary of the Utah 
Chapter of the American Mining Con- 
gress, and Carl A. Allen, who is the 
head of the state mine inspection de- 
partment. Mr. Allen and Mr. Macken- 
zie have been placed on the committees 
for purposes of general consultation and 
to handle the office and field work of 
the committees. 
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UTAH SETS NEW RECORD IN 
SHAFT SINKING 


NOTHER WORLD’S RECORD fell 

before the skill of Utah workmen 
when, on August 15, the miners of the 
Walter Fitch, Jr., Company of Eureka, 
completed 427% feet of a vertical three- 
compartment shaft on the Water Lily 
property of the Chiéf Consolidated Min- 
ing Company near Eureka. The firm of 
Walter Fitch, Jr., Incorporated, is a con- 
tracting organization headed by Walter 
Fitch, Jr., a son of Walter Fitch, who is 
president of the Chief Consolidated Min- 
ing Company of Eureka and vice gov- 
ernor of the Utah Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress. 

The record made by the Utah workmen 
exceeds by 117% feet the best previous 
effort made by miners and was completed 
in thirty-one consecutive days by three 
shifts of men. The best previous record 
was made by the Crown Mines, Ltd., at 
Johannesburg, South Africa, with a dis- 
tance of 310 feet. In 1916 the Walter 
Fitch, Jr., Company made a record of 
261 feet at Eureka. 

The crew which established the new 
record is composed almost entirely of 
American miners. They operated con- 
tinuously and lost only thirteen hours in 
repairs and power failures during the 
entire period of thirty-one days. They 
are not yet satisfied, but are now going 
out to beat their own record. 


CARNEGIE TECH INVESTIGATES 
COAL PROBLEMS 


ORK ON THE PROBLEMS, the 

“constitution of coal’ and “acid re- 
sisting equipment for use in coal mines,” 
is being done at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology under a_ co-operative 
agreement with the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. Research upon the con- 
stitution of coal will consist of the study 
of the Freeport coal bed with a view to 
utilization of the bone and cannel coal 
constituents, and will be done by A. W. 
Voorhees, who investigated flotation 
problems last year while a research fel- 
low at the Idaho School of Mines. The 
problem of acid resisting equipment is 
being handled by George M. Enos, form- 
erly analytical assistant at the experi- 
ment station of the South Dakota School 
of Mines. 


MINING FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, 
School of Mines, offers five fellow- 
ships in mining and metallurgical re- 
search work, in co-operation with the 
United States Bureau of Mines, for the 
scholastic year 1921-22. The fellowships, 
valued at $540 each, have been estab- 
lished for the purpose of undertaking 
the solution of the problems being 
studied by the United States Bureau of 
Mines which are of special importance 
to Alabama and other southern states. 


R. CHARLES AUBREY EATON, 

former head of the National Serv- 
ice Department of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, in an address before the 
New Jersey Manufacturers’ Association 
had some interesting comments to make 
upon the open versus the closed shop. 
In part he said: 


“This is the land of opportunity for 
the individual. I am opposed to the 
closed shop first on economical grounds 
because it gives industry to the weakest 
and poorest man, which is rotten eco- 
nomics. I am opposed to it on moral 
grounds because it permits a class of 
persons to relegate to themselves rights 
which they cannot exercise under the 
American constitution or under the 
moral law, as I recognize it, but mostly 
I am opposed to it on American 
grounds because our constitution guar- 
antees to every individual life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness, and whenever 
a private organization, be it composed 
of capitalists or laborers keeps to itself 
the right to say this or that man shall 
not work and shall not work there, then 
it establishes itself as a power greater 
than the constitution and government of 
the United States and either it or the 
government has to go. 

“If you are going to have open shop, 
first of all you have got to recognize 
that the labor union is just as nearly 
part of the forward movement as is the 
Manufacturers’ Association. I want to 
see open shop in our industries, in our 
transportation, in our religion, but if 
you have that you have got to pay the 
price, and the price is, first, that the em- 
ployer shall himself become the leader 
and champion of the men whom he em- 
ploys. 

“You cannot have the open shop on 
any other basis because this world is 
divided into led and leaders. The work- 
ing men, forty million of them in this 
country are like you and me; they have 
got to have a leader. If you as his em- 
ployer wont lead him he goes outside 
and gets a professional leader, and the 
only way the professional leader can 
keep his job is to prove to the man you 
are his oppressor and he must redeem 
the oppressed working men from you, 
the oppressor, who pays his wages. 

“The ordinary workingman thinks his 
employer is just rolling in wealth. The 
fact is, you and I know, that big and 
little employers alike at this present 
moment are only about one comfortable 
lope ahead of the sheriff, and there is 


how long that condition will 
ast. 


OPINION 


“You can’t take the place of leader- 
ship of your men except you are willing 
to pay the price, and the price is that 
the employer shall be absolutely white 
and clean and straight clear through 
and through. It takes the biggest and 
best men in the world to lead his em- 
ployees, but once they have confidence 
in you, once they know that you will be 
square with them, that when they need 
heaven you will give it to them and 
when they need hell you will give them 
that, and you will take your own medi- 
cine without a wry face; once they be- 
live you are that kind of a man, you 
have got them. 

“IT want to see the labor union go on 
not as a fighting machine but something 
like the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing the interests of the 
business men of the country. I want to 
see it continue as the mouthpiece of 
labor in this country expressing the as- 
pirations of the working people in leg- 
islation, in education and in a thousand 
and one ways, but the time has come in 
our great house cleaning when we have 
got to shift these things through to the 
bottom, and one of the things is we 
have got to have one law for everybody. 

“You ask for a different kind of court 
for labor questions, there ought not to 
be a different kind of court for labor 
questions, there ought to be one law for 
_the rich man and one law for the poor 
man, one law for the working man and 
one law for the man who employs him, 
one law for the Democrat and one law 
for the Republican, one law for the for- 
eign-born and one law for the home- 
born, and every institution in this coun- 
try ought to be brought up to that law 

- and made to keep it and held responsible 
to it, and I hold it is nothing short of 
anarchy to enact a law in our Congress 
year after year in which we specifically 
exclude certain interests namely, the 
labor unions and the farmers, from the 
law that governs you business men in 
combination in restraint of trade. It is 
wrong. 

“I would incorporate you under the 
law and I would make you obey the law. 
I would incorporate the working man 
under the law and I would make him 
obey the law. I wouldn’t permit him by 
force to terrorize anybody and I 
wouldn’t permit you to do it; that I be- 
lieve is the essence of Americanism. 

“The strike is the most wasteful and 
wicked institution devised by man. We 
have gone into a study of that problem 
covering a period of thirty years, and it 
has been demonstrated by a careful 
analysis of government facts that the 
strikes of this nation have cost the 


nation directly and indirectly close to 
five million dollars every twelve months 
for the last thirty years.” 


\ HILE THE METALS SCHEDULE 

of the Fordney Tariff Bill was not 
subject to debate on the floor of the 
House, CONGRESSMAN TIMBERLAKE of 
Colorado made an interesting speech in 
behalf of this schedule from which we 
quote as follows: 


“In the building of a tariff platform 
on which the industries of our country 
are to stand for many years to come it 
is absolutely essential that no gaps be 
left in this platform through which any 
worthy industries may fall to bank- 
ruptcy and extinction. 


“Numerous objections have been 
raised to these proposed tariffs on so- 
called raw materials. What do these 
raw materials include? They include 
the products of our farms and our 
ranges, of our mines and our smelters; 
they include those industries which em- 
ploy labor in greatest quantity; they in- 
clude those industries which are the 
bone and sinew of our Nation. 


“Repeated statements have been made 
on the floor of the House as to the al- 
leged increased cost to consumers be- 
cause of the proposed tariff on raw 
materials. Let us take some actual 
cases in point and see what happened 
under free trade. Under free trade we 
have built up no ferromanganese indus- 
try. When the need for ferromanganese 
came on us suddenly during the war we 
had no domestic source of supply. The 
price of ferromanganese went to $400 
and $500 a ton. We had no protection 
for potash. When our supplies from 
Germany were cut off the price of 
potash rose from 25 cents per unit to 
$5.50 per unit. The same thing has hap- 
pened with regard to quicksilver, which 
rose to $127 a flask in 1918. 


“Another objection which has been 
raised against these tariffs is that these 
minerals being valuable materials for 
war purposes, should be left in the 
ground as potential reserves. The best 
statement which I can quote to you is 
that made by Guy P. Riddell, formerly 
metallurgical engineer for the United 
States Tariff Commission. He said that 
as between a totally undeveloped nat- 
ural resource in time of emergency and 
a totally depleted one there was no 
choice. We saw the most utter fiasco in 
an effort to stimulate the production of 
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these war-time minerals by an advertis- 
ing propaganda, on which the govern- 
ment has never made good, during the 
last emergency. Do you think that one 
of those war mineral operators could be 
got to go forward and produce these 
materials again in time of emergency? 

“Private enterprise unprotected will 
never go into the operation of these 
necessary mineral industries in war or 
peace times either. If an emergency 
arose the government itself would have 
to open up these industries if they were 
closed down. By the time the necessary 
legislation could be enacted and these in- 
dustries financed and opened up by the 
government, we could be thoroughly 
overridden by our foes. 


“A correct adjustment of our tariff 
problem will go a long way toward set- 
tling our transportation issue. 


“Ts there any gentleman in this Con- 
gress who is so bold as to tell me that 
the only way which we can achieve a 
readjustment which will bring about 
plenty and peace, and the smooth-run- 
ning industrial activity in this country 
is to sit idly by and live on our fat until 
the nations which are indebted to us can 
eatch up with us economically? Must 
we sit in idleness while others do the 
work of the world? Must our American 
workingman be forced into idleness to 
give labor to European workingmen to 
pay off their governmental debt to the 
United States? We have a large export 
business, it is true. We want to keep 
all of it. We want more if we can have 
it in conjunction with sound internal, in- 
dustrial, and financial business condi- 
tions. But what, after all, is export 
business? It is the disposal of surplus 
merchandise produced in going Ameri- 
can industrial organizations. You can 
not have surplus production from bank- 
rupt domestic organizations which are 
fighting with each other and with for- 
eign competitors for a share of their 
home market. The political, industrial, 
and economic history of this country will 
show this conclusively, that we have 
learned from bitter experience that it 
takes twenty years of protection to pre- 
pare this country economically to stand 
four years of free trade.” 


generally have 
~ felt very keenly the business de- 
pression. The first avenue of retrench- 
ment which has occurred to them has 
been a curtailment of their advertising 
campaign. Almost without exception 
manufacturers reduced their advertising 
expenditures from one-third to one-half. 
Whether this is a wise procedure is a 
question which has been much consid- 
ered by economists and by the press. 
One of the most interesting editorials we 
have seen upon this subject is that pub- 
lished by the San Francisco Examiner, 
which in part says: 


“We will refrain from emphasizing 
advertising’s direct services to the pub- 
lic in lowering prices of goods, maintain- 
ing quality among products and promot- 
ing correct, convenience, valuable buyer- 
knowledge. The great and outstanding 
fact for laymen and advertising men to 
grasp now is that advertising by its own 
demonstration is a valuable and vital 
factor in the promotion of the whole na- 
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tional good. No man is outside its 
sphere of its good. It embraces all and 
affects all. 

“The laymen accustomed to look 
doubtfully or indifferently upon adver- 
tising as an instrumentality solely for 
the benefit of the fortunate few, now 
suddenly sees it is a power intimately 
and inseparably linked with himself and 
his own interests. Advertising has kept 
alive hope. It has shamed and shattered 
pessimism. It has encouraged industry, 
fostered the gradual recovery of the 
buying impulse, and at last created a 
firm market. Now it will go forward to 
assist in the development of good busi- 
ness and in the restoration of satisfac- 
tory political and economic conditions 
throughout the country.” 


wit DIRECTOR DAWES of the 
Budget Bureau receiving a great 
deal of publicity in his saving campaign 
even greater emphasis has been brought 
to bear upon the “reckless national ex- 
penditures.” Undoubtedly there has 
been much waste in bureaucratic con- 
trol and investigation. W. J. WoLLMAN 
& Co. has issued the following pertinent 
statement: 


“A curb should be placed on the costly 
bureaucratic regulation or control of 
private enterprise. Such devices seldom 
result in benefit to any but the salaried 
officials. Congress should abandon its 
plan to place the coal mining and pack- 
ing industries under federal supervision. 
Competition will settle the problems in- 
volved much more quickly and efficiently 

“than red tape. Private enterprise has 
been working its way forward since the 
dawn of civiliation. It has solved its 
own problems; it has taken its profits 
and swallowed its losses. 

“The progress of the world shows that 
in the end the balance has been written 
in black ink. Whenever the government 
has stepped in, whether in the adminis- 
tration of the postal service, the opera- 
tion of railroads, or any other undertak- 
ing, the story of the result has been told 
in red ink. Taxation has made up the 
deficit. 

“For the next quarter of a century the 
leading issue before the country will be 
the question of tariff or fiat money or 
imperialism. It will be the cost of gov- 
ernment getting the government out of 
extra-governmental activities and the 
control of national expenditures. There 
is no time like the present for the recog- 
nition of this fact.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT. — Production 
of Portland cement for the first seven 
months of 1921 amounted to 97 percent 
of the quantity manufactured in the cor- 
responding months of 1920 and ship- 
ments to more than 96 percent of those 
for the same period of last year. Stocks 
on July 31 were more than 1,470,000 
barrels larger than on December 31 of 
last year and above the average for July 
of the last preceding five years. Pro- 
duction of unground cement during the 
seven months’ period amounted to 53,- 
000,000 barrels. The July output ex- 
ceeded 9,000,000 barrels. 


September, 1921 


JOHN L. COCHRANE SUCCUMBS 


OLLOWING a _ protracted illness 

which began with a paralytic stroke 
last January, John L. Cochrane, statis- 
tician of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, died in Cleveland on the night of 
August 3-4. 

-Mr. Cochrane had been in the federal 
service at Washington fourteen years, 
having been with the technologic branch 
of the Geological Survey before he be- 
came connected with the Bureau of 
Mines. Since the creation of the Bureau 
in 1910 he had been in charge of its pub- 
lication work. He contributed to the 
press a great number of articles on mine 
safety and mineral conservation topics, 


and was co-author of the Geological Sur- 
vey bulletin on “The fire tax and waste 
of structural materials in the United 
States.” 

Before entering the federal service, 
Mr. Cochrane had become one of the 
best known newspaper men in the 
United States. He filled editorial posi- 
tions on the Cleveland Leader and the 
Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune and later 
became night city editor of the Wash- 
ington Post. But his long service at the 
Bureau of Mines was characterized by 
something more than marked journal- 
istic ability, namely, by a deep apprecia- 
tion of the problems of the mining in- 
dustry and a friendly feeling for both 
the operator and his employes. He took 
a personal interest in his work, and his 
object in writing for the press was al- 
ways to advance the work of the Bureau 
of Mines or to help the mining industry 
rather than to secure publicity merely. 
His funeral, which was held in Cleveland 
August 5, was attended by friends from 
Washington, including the secretary of 
the American Mining Congress and the 
assistant director of the 
Mines. 

Born in Dundee, Scotland, Mr. Coch- 
rane came to the United’ States at the 
age of eight years, and was forty-nine 
when he died. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Emily W. Cochrane, and 
two sisters, the latter residing in Cleve- 
land. 

Stuart B. Stone, of Kentucky, has 
been appointed chief of the Division of 
Information and Publication of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, succeeding the late John 
L. Cochrane. Mr. Stone was Mr. Coch- 
rane’s assistant for several years. Be- 
fore going to Washington he had been 
engaged in newspaper work in Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma and Kansas. He has 
been an extensive contributor to maga- 
zines and is the author of two humorous 
books, “The Nonsensical U. S. A.” and 
“The Kingdom of Why.” 


Bureau of 
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1,378,920—R. S. Towne, New York, N. Y., 
and F. B. Flinn of Orange, N. J., May 24, 
1921, assigned to Pneumatic Process Flota- 
tion Co. 

Process AND APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING 
Ores in which the pulp is delivered at or 
near the vertical axis of a relatively widely 
extended pulp column, permitting the solid 
content particles to commence their descent 
on lines approximately close to the vertical 
axis, and causing them to move outward as 
they descend, so that they shall be subjected 
to repeated actions of the air globules as’ the 
latter ascend. 

1,379,095—A. L. Genter, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, May 24, 1921, assigned one-half to 
General Engineering Co. 

Continuous THICKENING Process employ- 
ing preferably an open tank wherein a series 
of suction filter elements are submerged. 
The construction of apparatus is such that 
the overflow rim common to decantation 
tank thickeners is eliminated and the filtrate 
withdrawn from the elements by a vacuum 
means on the one hand and a counter current 
cleansing action is applied to the interior of 
said elements in such a manner that during 
the process of filtration, different series of 
these elements are being cleansed while the 
balance are filtering in the same tank. 


1,379,427—W. 
May 24, 1921. 

Loapinac comprising a magazine 
or receptacle applied at the rear of the con- 
veying mechanism to receive the material 
discharged from the conveying mechanism, 
the said receptacle being at such height as to 
permit bringing a vehicle or other portable 
receptacle or carrying means below the first- 
mentioned receptacle, in order that the 
magazine receptacle may uninterruptedly re- 
ceive material from the elevating mechanism 
and vehicles may periodically be placed be- 
low the magazine receptacle and the material 
discharged into the carrying vehicle. 

1,379,428—W. Whaley, Knoxville, Tenn. 
May 24, 1921. 

SHOVELING MACHINE comprising a conveyer 
and a shovel mechanism applied to the for- 
ward end of the conveyer to take up material 
and deliver it to the conveyer, the forward 
end of the conveyer being at the floor or 


Whaley, Knoxville, Tenn., 


ConbwucTED By JoHN Boy Le, Jr 


ground level, and the rear end of the con- 
veyer being elevated to facilitate discharge 
cf material into a car or elsewhere 
1,379,514—K. F. Begley, White Star, Ky., 
May 24, 1921. 
Tar Tac Howper. 
1,379,860—D. F. Lepley, Connellsville, Pa., 
May 31, 1921. 
Mine Skip. 
1,379,870—D. F. Lepley, Connellsville, Pa., 
May 31, 1921. 
Gravity Car ContTrou ror Mine Hoists. 


1,380,650—J. Hebbard, Brokenhill, New 
South Wales, Australia, June 7, 1921, as- 
signed to Minerals Separation North Ameri- 
can Corporation. 

FLOTATION APPARATUS in which the aeria- 
tion and agitation are effected by a hydraulic 
action of a gravity flow of the ore pulp 
through successive separating vessels; com- 
prising a level regulating over-flow for each 
vessel disposed at a lower level than its con- 
centrates overflow, and each level regulating 
overflow (except the last) discharging directly 
into the next separating vessel in the series 


1,380,665—F. J. Lyster, Broken Hill, New 
South Wales, Australia, June 7, 1921, as- 
signed to Minerals Separation North Ameri- 


‘ean Corporation. 


FLorrion APPARATUS comprising in com- 
bination a separating box having a residues 
outflow at the bottom and an overflow at the 
top, a vessel mounted therein with its lower 
end immersed in the liquid and having an 
outlet at the bottom into the separating box 
and an overflow launder at the top, and a 
feed box having a discharge pipe at the 
bottom forming a pulp-operated air injector 
delivering into the said vessel. 


1,380,871—W. G. Swart, F. A. Jordan, E 
W. Davis and T. P. Counselman, Duluth, 
Minn., June 7, 1921. 

MaGnetic SEPARATOR comprising a rotat- 
able drum and a series of electro-magnets 
distributed in arcuate form within and ad- 
jacent the periphery of said drum and co- 
acting therewith to attract magnetically sus- 


ceptible particles carried thereto, some o 
said magnets being of relatively strong ex- 
citation and other magnets being of relatively 
weak excitation to produce substantially dis- 
tinct areas of variable magnetic potency and 
means for changing the location of said areas. 


1,381,204—R. G. Lawry, Chicago, IIl., June 
14, 1921, assigned to Roberts & Schaefer Co. 

ComBINED ScREEN AND Pickine TaBLe hav- 
ing at both ends relatively wide conveying 
surfaces and intermediate such wide surfaces 
having a plurality of separate narrow con- 
veying surfaces arranged in parallel, there 
being sufficient space between the narrow 
surfaces to permit an operator to stand and 
work between them. 


1,381,862—E. Deister, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
June 14, 1921. 
Orr CoNCENTRATOR. 


1,377,189—B. H. Dosenbach, Butte, Mont., 
May 10, 1921. 


FLotTaTioN Process comprising introduc- 
ing into the pulp a gaseous modifying agent 
tending to cause flotation of all of said con- 
stituents and simultaneously introducing a 
gaseous substance which has a deterrent 
effect upon the flotation of some of the 
metalliferous constituents of the ore but 
not upon others. 


1,377,842—N. D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio.. 
May 10, 1921, assigned to Jeffrey Mfg. Co 


Apparatus relating to siack shov- 
eling devices adapted to remove the cuttings 
produced by the cutter bits of mining ma- 
chines of the well known short wall type. 
In such machines the cuttings produced by 
the cutting mechanism are drawn rearwardly 
by the movement of the cutting bits and dis- 
charged within the main frame of the mining 
machine as the bits pass around the drivtad 
sprocket wheel. The accumulation cul-eh 
tings in proximity to the sprocket ofeeen 
tends to choke the machine and cawhe ee 
bits to carry slack forward along the usenp 
side of the cutter arm to be dropped eirshe 
kerf, thereby interfering with th prurtni 
breaking down of the material. As nthe-b 
fore practised these cuttings havegsoter 
removed by the use of a shovel in the hront 
of the miner’s helper. It is the especial 
object of this invention to provide a mechan- 
ically actuated shoveling device for the 
removal of these cuttings which may be 
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conveniently attached to the mining machine 
when it is in position for operation or may be 
separated therefrom for transportation from 
one working place to the next. 


1,378,362—N. D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio, 
May 17, 1921, assigned to the Jeffrey Mfg. 
so. 


Mininc Apparatus. In coal mines, break 
throughs, or connecting passages, are formed 
at regular intervals in the walls between 
adjacent rooms and between parallel adja- 
cent entries, through which is maintained 
the circulation of air necessary to the ven- 
tilation of the mine. The formation of these 
break throughs necessitates the occasional 
operation of the cutting mechanism along 
the side walls of the rooms and entries in 
lines parallel to their length. By the earlier 
machines the cutting of such break throughs 
could only be accomplished by entirely dis- 
connecting the cutting mechanism from the 
truck and laboriously moving it by means of 
bars, cables, etc., into the desired cutting 
position, and after the completion of the 
cutting operation, moving it back in like 
manner to a position from which it might 
be reloaded upon the truck. It is the especial 
object of this invention to provide an appa- 
ratus in which the cutting mechanism can 
be carried by the truck during transporta- 
tion and in which it is movable horizontally 
therefrom, without breaking its connection 
therewith to rest entirely upon the floor and 
to be moved horizontally under the guidance 
and control of the truck to cut a horizontal 
kerf from one side to the other of a relatively 
wide room or to cut a horizontal kerf longi- 
tudinally of the side wall of a relatively 
narrow room. 


1,378,521—W. Brimley and W. Collins, 
Benton, Ill., May 17, 1921. 

Coat WasHER. Screens are mounted 
in the upper portion of the tank, and are 
adapted to support the material to be 
washed, and to provide for free upward 
travel of the water therethrough in the 
pulsations caused by the action of the 
reciprocating plunger hung below the screens. 
The screens are rigidly secured in position 
and are preferably arranged at a slight angle 
inclining downwardly from the ends toward 
the vertical center of the jig. A suitable 
wooden pendulum plunger is pivotally sup- 
ported on a shaft and is adapted to recipro- 
cate to produce a series of pulsations. 


1,378,562—R. E. Sayre, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
May 17, 1921, assigned to Metals Recovery 
Co. 


FLoTATION Process comprising adding to 
the pulp a small amount of aldehyde con- 
densation product. 


1,383,321—F. E. Marcey, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, July 5, 1921. 

FLOTATION APPARATUS of the type 
employing porous or canvas bottom. 
The objections inherent in such a bottom 
are overcome by having not only a clear 
opening for the passage of the air 
through, but being provided also with 
means for preventing clogging of the 
opening. The air plate is provided with 
openings and reciprocating pins passing 
therethrough, and spaced from the walls 
to form passage ways for the air, and 
cleaning rings on the pins normally posi- 
tioned outside the opening, the diameter 
of the rings being sufficient to rub the 
walls of the openings and thereby clean 
the walls with a movement of the pins. 
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MONROE GAS FIELD’S RESOURCES 
HARDLY TOUCHED 


ONCLUDING an investigation re- 

quested by Governor John M. Parker, 
the U. S. Buréau of Mines has made a 
report on the Monroe gas field, embrac- 
ing the parishes of Ouachita, Morehouse 
and Union in northern Louisiana. The 
report describes existing conditions and 
estimates the amount of gas in the 
sands. These estimates, based upon 
measurements at eight ounces per 
square inch above atmospheric pressure, 
indicate the presence of 4,750,000,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. 

The report states that approximately 
9,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas have al- 
ready been withdrawn from the reser- 
voir, but that still there has been no 
noticeable decline in the rock pressure, 
which still measures about 1,050 pounds 
to the square inch. An area of 212 
square miles with an average sand thick- 
ness of at least 50 feet is regarded as 
proven by wells already drilled. 

H. W. Bell and R. A. Cattell, petro- 
leum engineers of the Bureau of Mines, 
prepared the report. The report also 
discusses wells which have gotten be- 
yond control and methods for repairing 
them, as well as protecting the field 
against unnecessary waste in the future. 
The carbon black industry, and the pos- 
sibility of using the gas for domestic 
purposes in large cities, as well as the 
possibility of generating electricity, are 
also discussed. 

The state of Louisiana helped bear the 
expense of the investigation. 


TRAP-ROCK ACCIDENTS—Trap- 
rock quarries of the United States em- 
ployed 4,951 men in 1920, an increase of 
221 or 4% percent as compared to the 
previous year, according to Bureau of 
Mines calculations. Employees averaged 
232 working days. Ten workmen were 
killed and 799 injured in accidents. 
These figures indicate a fatality rate of 
2.61 and an injury rate of 208.89 per 
thousand men employed, based upon a 
standard year of 300 days, as against 
corresponding rates of 2.56 killed and 
186.47 injured a year ago. New Jersey 
led all other states with 1,090 men em- 
ployed, followed by Massachusetts with 
885, Pennsylvania 752, Maryland 727, 
New York 631, and Connecticut 450. 
Nonfatal injuries were distributed as 
follows: Pennsylvania 194, Maryland 
146, Massachusetts 121, New Jersey 114, 
Connecticut 92, and New York 49. 


Col. Alfred H. Brooks, expert on 
Alaskan mineral problems, sailed for 
Seward August 12. M. G. Gulley spent 
the first two weeks of August visiting 
producing fields and examining geologic 
structures at Elk Basin, Wyoming, and 
Cody, Greybull, Thermopolis, Lander, 
Kemmerer and Rawlins, after which he 
returned to Casper. L. C. Mosburg 
went to Eldorado, Ark., early in August 
to finish work in the Eldorado oil field 
begun by W. W. Rubey in May. 


Seplember, 1921 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
has engaged the services of Ralph R. 
Rugheimer, who will be responsible for 
its activities in the coal fields of Eastern 
Kentucky, Virginia and Southeastern 
Ohio. 


B. G. Dann, who for the last four 
years has been connected with the en- 
gineering department of the Truscon 
Steel Company in Youngstown, Ohio, and 
New York City, has resigned to accept 
a position as manager of the New York 
office, 30 Church Street, of the Hendrick 
Mfg. Co., makers of perforated metal 
screens, elevator buckets, general sheet 
and light structural work, also light and 
heavy steel plate construction. Mr. Dann 
is a graduate of the Engineering Depart- 
ment of Lafayette College. B. G. Shot- 
ton is the Manager of the Pittsburgh 
office of this company, located in Union 
Bank building. 


A recent bulletin of the Jeffrey Mfg. 


‘Co., calls special attention to the very 


latest feature of the straitflo fan, that 
of roller bearings. These bearings are 
self-aligning, mounted on heavy cast 
iron pedestals insuring continuous oper- 
ation at the highest speeds without vi- 
bration. 

Both bearings are mounted on the 
outside of the fan wheel, enabling an at- 
tendant to examine same without going 
into the air course. This is a very de- 
sirable feature where the fan is in- 
stalled at a shaft mine, boosting pur- 
poses or even drift mines, as it elimi- 
nates doors, by-passes, and at the same 
time permits a support for the shaft on 
each side of the pulley. 


MINES TO RECEIVE CREDIT FOR 
WATER SHIPMENTS 


ATER CARRIERS have been in- 

structed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to hereafter prepare 
freight commodity statistics similar to 
those now prepared by the railroads. 
These statistics include the segregated 
totals of the products of the mines, the 
forests, agriculture, animals, and manu- 
factures and miscellaneous. The orders 
are retroactive and take effect as of the 
beginning of the current calendar year. 


CLAY PRODUCTION.—The value of 
clay products marketed in the United 
States in 1920, accoring to the U. S. 
Geological Survey, aggregated $364,220,- 
000, the highest amount on record. These 
figures show an increase of $103,430,000 
over 1919, of approximately $144,000,- 
000 over 1918, and of nearly $200,000,- 
000 over 1910. Most of the increase was 
due to the increased cost of production, 
which reached its peak last year, al- 
though the quantity of many clay prod- 
ucts was greater last year than the year 
preceding. 


| 
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is realized because of Linde 


HROUGH countless cen- 

turies man dreamed of 

transmuting the baser met- 
als into gold. Patiently, labori- 
ously, often consecrating their 
very lives to the work, the Al- 
chemists of old toiled on toward 
their elusive goal. 

As late as 1873 James Price, 
the last of the Alchemists, sought 
death by his own hand rather 
than acknowledge the failure of 
his experiments. 

Linde Engineers of to-day have 
made this dream of by-gone ages 
come true. 


By producing uniformly pure 
oxygen in industrial volume, they 
have made it possible for oxy- 
acetylene welders and cutters to 
reclaim thousands of tons of 
metal machinery annually—turn- 
ing base metal into gold—a saving 
in money far in excess of any 
vision of wealth dreamed of by 
ancient philosophers. 

And Linde does more than supply 
oxygen of absolutely uniform purity. 
Thanks to a chain of twenty-nine 
plants and forty-six warehouses it 
delivers Linde Oxygen when and 
where it is wanted in any volume. 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Balfour Building, San Francisco 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF OXYGEN IN THE WORLD 
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The age-old dream of the alchemist 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 

Mine + & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 

Salle St., Chicago, Ill 
ASSAYERS 


Walter E. Burlingame. 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 


Indiana Labcratories Co., Ham- 
mond, In 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Assay Office, Iuc., Box 1446, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

BALL MILLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

EQUIPM 

General Electric ot Schenectady. 

BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
ver, > 


Co., Den- 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Atlas Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

‘owder Co., Wilmington, 


Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BLOWERS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BOILERS 


Ailis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 


BOXES, JOURNAL 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Penna, 

BRATTICE CLOTH 


Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


BREAKERS = (Construction 
and Machinery) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Hendrick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Penna. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


CABLES 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGES 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes 


Robert, 

Danville, Hl. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St.. 
New York City. 

CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Connectors and 


ros., Inc.. 


CAR DUMPS 

Car-Di & Equip t Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., 


Barnesville, Ohio. 


CAR-HAULS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CASTINGS 

any Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CHAINS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. hese 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N 


Steph Ad Mfg. Co., hee 
rora, Ill. 


CHEMICALS 


The Barrett 90 West St., 
New York it y- 


COAL WASHING MACHIN- 
ERY 


hd 


Co.. 709-717 Sele Avenue, New 
York. 


CHEMISTS 

Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt.. & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, ill. 

Indiana boratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 


St.. New Yor City. 
Union Assay Office, Inc.. Box 1446, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co., The, Columbus, O., 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 

Clinchfield es Corp,, Dante, Va. 

Lehigh Coal Co., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Wholesale Coal Co.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 

St Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co , Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 
Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
>» New York City. 


Pe & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg.. Chicago. Ill. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora. Ill. 


Watt Mining Car Wheel Co.,Barnes- 
ville, Ohio. 


COAL LOADING MACHINES 


Mvers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, s. 

Goodman Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Jeffrey mite. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 

Roberts Schaefer Co.. McCor- 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 
COAL WASHING PLANTS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 

Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 


The Lunkenhei Co., Cinci ti, 
Ohio. 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., 
Barre, Pa. 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Co., Schenectady . 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Electric Co., Schenectady 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 
Worthington Pump & 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yor 
City. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 

ity 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSERS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 New York 
ity 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 

Haute, Ind. 


CONTRACTORS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROLLERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co, 


Terre 


Coudmen Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
ae St. and 48th Place, Chicago. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Coan 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Mfg. 


Aad 


Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
— Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
st Mfg. Co., Au- 


Se hy. Ad 


P 
rora, Ill. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Why the 
Fort Wayne? 


HE adaptability of the Fort Wayne Electric 
Rock Drill is a constant, source of enthusiastic 
comment. 
The Fort Wayne may be operated on either direct 
or alternating current. Thus it is ready for business 
wherever electric current is available. You can hook 
it onto the trolley within a few minutes after it is 
unloaded. 
As one rock man said, ‘“‘We can stick it up, attach a line to the trolly, another to the rail, and go right ahead.” 
And the way those rotary hammers tear into the rock is a joy to see. No power wasted—just pure energy 
properly directed—1700 blows a minute—each blow 150 pounds to the square inch. 
Moving entails no expense or burden—one man can do it if necessary. “For many jobs,” says a mine 
superintendent who knows, ‘“‘we don’t even have to take the Wayne off the truck.” 


There are many other reasons why you cannot afford to get along without the Fort Wayne Electric 
Rock Drill if you have any amount of rock work to to. 


Let us tell you all about this great Drill and its work—our literature will prove in- 
teresting and instructive, and we'll gladly send it forthe asking. 


ELECTRICAL HEADQUARTERS 


Union Electric Company, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


At Washington 


ASHINGTON has acquired a new significance since the unprecedented 
burdens of Government finance have staggered industry with the cost of 
wa_ and its aftermath. 

MAINTENANCE of the United States now demands five billion dollars 
per year—collected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

COLLECTION of five billion dollars, largely self-assessed, inevitably means 
uncertainty and economic stress in the process, under any tax law. The present 
code provokes genuine confusion that can only be ameliorated by genuine co- ¥ 
operation between the taxpayer and the Treasury Department. 

The American Mining Congress, acting as an unofficial intermediary, is striv- 
ing to be of aid both to you and the Revenue Bureau in solving the peculiar 
problems that inherently attach to the mineral industry. 

The American Mining Congress, an organization of service, representing 
the basic industry of forty-two states, speaks 

FOR YOU 
Write 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


— 
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CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

St Mfg. Co., Au- 


P 
rora, 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


sa ay! Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Til. 


CONVEYORS, PANS AND 
FLIGHTS 


Hend:ick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


COPPER WIRE 
Anaconda Copper Co., 
Ww. W t., 


ton St 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


COUPLINGS 


Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, W 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine Equi “Colo. & Supply Co., 


Denver, 
St Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Wort ington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., | 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Se AA 


P Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CYANIDE 

American Cyangmid Co., New York, 

Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 


Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 


ane AND DERRICK 
FITTIN 


James H. Mfg. 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
rr Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Co., 227 
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| DRAG LINES 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
ver, Colo. 

DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 


ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


New York City. 


Co., Den- 


o. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 


DRILLS, CORE 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ingersoll- Rand Co., New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


lumbus, Ohio. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


lo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Snaptnell-thend Co., New York City. 
DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRILLS, ROCK 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Electric Co., 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS § 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Lolo. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DRYERS, ORE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, is. 


DUMPERS, ROTARY 
Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. I. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


National Fuse & Power Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DYNAMOS 
Electric_Co., Schenectad+, 
N, Y. 


Goodman Mfg. Co.. Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicaro, 


Co., 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., Den- | 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, 


ag Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Tl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse "Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Cou Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


cora, Ill. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


ELIMINATORS 
Nicholson, W. H. 
Barre, Pa. 


ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


& Co. Wilkes- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ce, Wis. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— » 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


—— Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— » 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 

Hl. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
uis, Mo. 

Hunt, Insurance 


Robert in 
mond, In 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus. Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, IU. 
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| EXPLOSIVES 

| Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Powder Co., Wilmington, 


National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


| 
| 
| 
| FANS, VENTILATING 
| Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
| Co., Connellsville, Pa 

| General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
| 


leew Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
vo Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


‘a 
Westinghouse Elec., & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Oo tio. 
St Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Til. 


FILTER CLOTH METALLIC 


United Filters Corpn., 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


FILTERS, PRESSURE AND 
CONTINUOUS 


United Filters Corpn., 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FLOTATION OILS 


The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 

General Naval Stores Co., 90 West 
St., New York City. 


FLOW METERS 


oor Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 


is. 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St.. Chicago, IIL. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


MECHANICAL 
ROASTIN 


Mfg Co., Milwau- 
kee, 


GASKETS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


GEARS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Ss Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Il. 
a ouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
ittsburgh, Pa. 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERAL SHEET AND 
LIGHT STRUCTURAL 
WORK 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GRINDING BALLS 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


= GERS (Insulated Trol- 


ey) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| 
| 
| 
— 
— 
= 
| 
| 
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CENTRAL 


Instead of using 18 to 30-inch latches hammered out of square iron, in 
your blacksmith shop, use these long latches, cut from standard section 
rail and carefully planed to the correct shape. Keep your cars on the 
track—not in the ditch. 


[| a Frogs, too, are a prolific 
source of trouble to the 


= 


mine manager. Despite 
the most careful hand 
work, if constructed in 
the ordinary way, they 
get out of line. 
CENTRAL 

fz frogs are permanently 
riveted to heavy steel 


Split Switch 


Riveted 
Plate 
Frog 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SURE] 


TO OPEN j 


CANTON | 
AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 


Safe guard 
Life— Positive 
in Operation— 
Open and Close | 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con-| 
struction — 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


ONLY 15 SECONDS 


interruption to aircirculation whena of 25 cars 10 
miles per hour passes throu ph our door. years ex- 


FITb 
perience and install CANTON AUTOMATIC MiNE DOORS. 


4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog 


American Mine 
Door Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


GOODBONDING FOR 
ECONOMY 


At every poorly bonded track joint, 
voltage drops. 


When voltage drops, power is con- 
sumed—wasted. Good bonding stops 
this leak. 


When voltage drops, 
motor efficiency goes 
down. Locomotives pull 
more current and fewer 

cars. Armatures overheat and burn 
out. Good bonding corrects that. 


You can get O-B Bonds promptly— 
and start saving at once. 


The Ohio Brass Company 


Mansfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Our knowledge of Flotation 

Oils and Reagents applied 

to your Flotation Problems 

will make for better results 
in your plant 


Write for free booklet 


The ¢ 


40 Rector STREET 
New York City 


= 


| | | 
| 
| 
| 
BARRETT STANDARD 
FLOTATION REAGENTS 
Company 
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HANGERS (Sanitary Clothes) 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND | 


INCANDESCENT 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Mfsz. Co., 96 Liberty St., 

New — City. 

Roberts Schaefer Co., M 
mick Chicago, Ill. 

Iron "Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 
City. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Steph Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

HOISTS, STEAM 

Co., Milwau- 


Co., Connellevilie, 


Ce.: Liberty St., 
New York City. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. . 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 
Se Mig. & Mine Supply 


Lidgerwood Mix. <o~ 96 Liberty St., 
New York Ci 

HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

. Co., Milwau- 

& Equipment Co., 
Chi 


icageo. 
Pump & Machinery 
—a 5 Broadway, New York 
ity 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
an Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 
Tent Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


or Brus. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
Chicago, Hl. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 


St.. Chicago, Ll. 
FEEDER 
WIRE 
ee Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mf, ge. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Gow Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio. 
Westi Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Last Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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| INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
| — Sens, John A., Trenton, 


JACKS 
| Sours H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
| . Erie St., Chicago, Ul. 
JIGS 
Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 
| JOURNAL BOXES 
J. R. Fleming & Son Co., 
Scranton, Penna, 
KILNS (Rotary) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


115 Broadway, New York | 


Co., 
Inc., 


Ce., Milwau- 


(Rotary Ore Nodul- 


Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


Co., Milwau- 


Coe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| LAMPS (Carbon) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Inc., | 


| LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
ant Electric Co., Schenectady, 
| Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh. Pa. 
LEAD ORES 


| American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
a 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 


| LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
| Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville. Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville. Pa. 
Myers-Whaley Company, Knvurxville, 
‘enn. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, UL. 

LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., 
N. ¥ 


McCor- 


Schenectady, 


Goodman M‘g. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

lronton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery 
motive Co., St. Louis. Mo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 

Ironton Engine Co.. Lronton, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


| Vulean Iron Works, 
| Pa. 


Loco- 


Co., 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Lil. 
Ironton Engine Co., [ronton, Ohio. 


McCor- | 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, 
BATTERY 
Coe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co.. [ronton, Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
Co., 


STORAGE 


motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


MICA 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MILLS, BALL 


Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, jo. 

Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
sity. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wi 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 

jJ. R. Fleming & Son Co., 
Scranton, Penna. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Co., 


Inc., 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co.. Forty-eighth 
_ and Halsted St., Chicago, 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 

Geodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


| Geedman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
house Elec. & Mfg. 
Last Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


Co., 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 


. Erie St., Chicago, 
Deaver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. ., Denver, 
Colo. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 

Hockeusmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINE SIGNALS 

American Mine Door Co. 
Ohio. 


Canton, 


| MINE SUPPLIES 


Wilkes-Barre, | 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ce, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Worthington Pump & Machiner 


Corp.. 115 Broadway, New Yor 
City. 
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| MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


kg Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 


OILS, FLOTATION, CREO- 
SOTE 


~ Barrett Company, New York 


ity 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps-Dodge rporation, New 
York City. 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. = 


ORE SAMPLERS 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St. 
New York. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Cire Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

es Powder Co., Wilmington 

National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 

ver, Colo. 


PICKING TABLES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, io. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Blds., Chicago, Ill. 

St Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


PIG LEAD 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 

United Metals Selling Co., 
Broadway, New York City. 


PIPE, CAST TRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 
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PIPE COVERINGS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Hl. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Jel. 

National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


| POWER SHOVELS 


Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
enn. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, jis. 
St Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


| 
| 
— 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
= 
| 
= 
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Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 


Steel Wood 


Composite 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue “M” upon request 
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AUTOMATICALLY 


The Automatic Reclonng Gacuit 

Company, 


BALANCED 


“MARCUS” 
TIPPLES 


COAL WASHERIES 
MINING PLANTS 


COALING G STATIONS 


It is Well to Secure Our Design’Before_ Building 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS avo CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


MYERS-WHALEY 
SHOVELING MACHINES 


do the work of 15 to 20 men—load 
200 to 300 tons per 8-hour shift— 
Mgyers-W haley 
Machines are operating in all kinds 
of mines—stoping, tunneling and 
development —it’s the modern 


Write for 


and save money. 


method of mining. 
details. 


MYERS-WHALEY COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE, TENN 


if 
to Open 
KNOWS == 
| be When toReclose 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PRESSES 

United Filters Corpn., 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

PROSPECTING DRILLS 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
orthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

PUMPS, MILL 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 
PUMPS, MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville. Pa. 
Iron Works, Kansas City, 


eee Pump & Machinery 
., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 
PUMPS (Electric) 
Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
PUMPS, POWER 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
PUMPS, STEAM 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 
PUMPS, VACUUM 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 
Electric Co.. Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago. Ul. 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 
ROCK CRUSHERS 


Mine Equipment & 
Denver, Colo. 

ROCK DRILLS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 


ver, Colo. 
General Electric Co., 


RODS, COPPER. 
ROLLED 
Anaconda Copper ates Co.. 


ing Mills Dept.. 
ton St.. Chicane, ot 


ROLLING MILL 
ERY 


Supply Co., 


Den- 


Scheneetady, 
HOT 


Roll- 
1 W. Washing- 


MACHIN.- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


kee. Wis. 


Co., Milwau- 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 
Sens, John A., Trenton, 
ROPE, WIRE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 
H. Channon Mig. (x 
Erie St., Chicago, fis. 
Sons, John A., Trenton, 
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| ROTARY DUMPS 
Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


| SAFETY APPLIANCES, 

MINE 

| Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


| SAMPLERS OF ORE 
| Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 


mond, Ind. 

| Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 

| SCRAPER LOADERS 

| Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
| = St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


SCREENS 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
| ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Co., Milwau- 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, 
Danville, Ill. 

Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Cire Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
arre, Pa. 

SHOVELS 

Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 

Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, IL. 

SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 

orks, Irvington, N. J 

*“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMP- 
ING CAGES 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


McCor- 


SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co. 
hio. 

Ohio Brass Co., 


Canton, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Canton. 


-» Canten, 


Ohio Brass Co., 
Union Electric 


Pa. 


Mansfield, Ohio. 
Co., Pittsburgh 


| Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


| Roberts 


| Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
ees Mine Door Co., Canton, 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 


eet Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


ai Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Mancha Storage Locomotive Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. = 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Ca Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

General Electric Co. 


» Schenectady, 


CROSSIN 


Central Frog Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 

Mine Door Co., Canton, 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 

& Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 
Haute, Ind. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Terre 


Co., Au- 
rora, Mil. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 


| Central Frog & Switch Co., 


ETC. 

Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRAMWAYS 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, ¢ 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


| TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., 


arre, Pa. 
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TROLLEY FROGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns 
town, Pa. 

Coo Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 


Can Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TROLLEY MATERIAL, 


OVERHEAD 
James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TROLLEY WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 11l W. Washing- 
ton St., Chieago, Ill. 

TRUCKS 

Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., 5701 
Natural Bridge Ave.,St. Louis,Mo. 

TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 

J, R. Fleming & Son Co,, Inc,, 
Scranton, Penna, 


TURBINES, STEAM 


| Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Roebling Sons, 


kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
VALVES 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| VULCANIZED FIBRE 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 
St., Chicago, Il. 

WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

WASHERIES 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York. 

WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


156 N. La Salle 


McCor- 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
WIRE AND CABLE 


Americal Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York, 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept , 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, IIL. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


The John A,., 
Trenton, N. J. 
WIRE ROPE 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


| WIRE ROPE AND FITTINGS 


Wilkes- | 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

ZINC ORES 

American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Go., 1012 Pierce Bldg,, St. Louis 
M 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
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Manufacturers of 


“National Brands 


Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry 
and agricultural blasting 


The 


NATIONAL FUSE & 
POWDER COMPANY 
Office and Factory 


DENVER COLORADO 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


“UNITED” 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Consisting of TIPPLES, WEIGH PANS, 
300M LOADERS, HOISTS, CARS, 
CRUSHERS, ETC., is ‘particularly adaptable 
fo your needs. If you overlook us with your 


inquiries WE BOTH LOSE. 


UNITED IRON WORKS 


INCORPORATED 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Denver, CoLo., OFFICE: 1539 Sixteenth Street | 


50% MORE CAKE 

( 
American Filters give 50 per cent. more cake per 
unit of filter area when running at the same speed 


and vacuum as another type of vacuum filter in 
wide use today. 


This is the usual American performance. 


AMERICANS FOR GREATER 
ECONOMY 


Write for bulletin, find out why Americans excel 
and let our engineers help to solve your problem. 


UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 


Kelly and Sweetland Pressure Filters. Ameri- 
can Continuous Filters. Sweetland’s Patent 
Metallic Filter Cloth. United Filter Presses 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Salt Lake City. Los Angeles. San Francisco. 
Cable Address: “‘Unifilter” 


| Codes: Western Union Five Letter 
| 


Chicago. 
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FLEMING 


Self-Aligning, Hyatt Roller-Bearing 


Journal Boxes 


Our Re-equipment Plan will interest you because it will 


save hundreds of dollars worth of your plain bearing 
wheels and axles from the serap pile. 

Let us tell you how much it will cost to re-equip with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings as applied with Fleming-Hyatt 


Self-Aligning Journal Boxes. 


Let us re-equip a trial car—just mail a print or a few 
specifications of the car 


J.R. FLEMING & SONS’ CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


= 
i 
| iH 
| 
| 
| 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 
W. J. Lonine, President 
Dantex B. Wentz, First Vice-President 
E. L. Dowenr, Second Vice-President 
Tsomas T. Brewster, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Carupreats, Secretary 
E.C. Porter, Convention Manager 
Grorat H. Barer, Counse! 
Hanou N. Lawnie, Economist 
H. W. Surrz, Chief War Minerals Divisior 
M.C. Kriecr Tax Divisior 

DIRECTORS 
W. J. Lorre, San Franciso, Caiif ° 
Weis, Denver, Colc 
Danrex B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa 
Joun C. Howarp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Tuomas T. Brewsten, St. Louis, Mo 
Charleston, W. Va 
Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idahc 
E. L. Dowenr, Los Angeies, Cailii 
E P. Matsewson, New York 
Hues Sumer, Terre Haute, Ind 
Roszet Lavron, New York City 
Jamzs Doveuas, Douglas, Ariz 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Lorixc Rosert Lintox 
P. MaTHEwson 


Ww. J 


COMMITTEES, 1921 
STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Alabama J. B. MeCiary, 1109 Browz 
Bidg., Birmingham 


Marx 


A. Davis, Fairbanks 

Arizona Norman Carmichael, Arizona Copper 
Co., Cliftor 

Arkansas -Ross Biake, Batesville 

California George W. Starr, Grass Valley 

Coloradc George E. Collins, 414 Boston Bidg 
Denver 

Georgia .George L. Pratt, Third National Bani 
Bidg., Atlanta 

Idab< Jerome J. Day, Wallace 

indians J.C. Kolsem, Terre Haute 

Libnow + H. ©. Adams, Peerless Coal C 
MeCormick Bidg., Chicag 

New Mexico. ..John M. Sully, Hurley 

New York .Bidney J. Jennings, 120 Broadwa 
New York 

Keusse O. M. Bilharz, Baxter Springs 

Kentucky .Alexander Biair, Jr., Baskett 

Maine. . C. Vey Holman, Holman Oaks, Rock- 
sanc 

Massachusetie.. Frank P. Knight, 50 Congress B&t., 
Koston 

Michiga: Gordon KR. Campbell, care of Calumet 
& Ariz. Mug Co., Calumet 

Minnesota Ciaries W. Potis, Deerwood 

Massour: Edgar Waliower, Keystone Hotel, Jop- 
luz 

Nevade C. B. Lakenan, McGil 

North Dakote.. Hansen Evesmith, 310 8th &t., 8. Farg: 

Ohio .W. BR. Woodford, 744 Kirby Building, 
Cleveland 

Oregon -Robert M. Betts, Cornucopie 

Oklaboms J. F. Keobinson, Commerce Mining & 


Royalty Co.. Miatmi 


Pennsylvaniz &. D. Warriner, Philadelphia 


Tennessee - J. M. Overton, Nashville 

Uteb .imer Pett, 404 Dooly Block, Salt Lake 

Vargia Lee Long, Dant« 


Conrad Wolfie, Yale Hotel, Chewelal 
Wiscousin O. C. Irwin, Berlix 

West Visginia .George T. Watson, Fairmon 

W yomunug B. B. Brooks, Casper 


COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLUKGICAL ENGINEERS 
A 

Henry Mace Payue, Machinery Club, New York City 
4. Cressy Morrison. 420d St. Bidg., New York City 
J. £. Spurr, Hill Bidg.. New York City 
W. RB. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City 
J.B. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar &t., New York City 
Daniel BE. Wentz, Lend Title Biig., Philadelphia, Pa 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


A. M. & M. 

E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City 
Benjamin B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York City 
Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City 
Taylor, Second Nation Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


TARIFF 
A. H. Jarman, San Francisco, California 
Charles W. Potts, Deerwood, Minnesota 
B. F. Phillipson, New York City 
A. B. Conklin, Clay Graphite Co., Ashland, Ala. 
A. G. Woodruff, Garrisonville, Va. 
Edgar Wallower, Joplin, Missouri 
Nelson Franklin, 603 Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo 
Jerome J. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
H. P. Baker, New Idria Qakine Mining Co., 157 
ederal St., Boston, Mass 
ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash 
Bart L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bidg., San Francisco, Calif 
MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bidg., New York City 
Van H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York City 
E. L. Doheny, Secuirty Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City 
H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C 
BLUE SKY LEGISLATION 
Will L. Clark 


Norman 


Chairman, Riverside, Calif. 


Sidney Washington 
T. A. Rickard, San Francisco,-Calii 

George E. Collins, Boston Bldg 
Martin H 


Spokane 


Deny er, Colo 


Brede, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 

Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City 
H. Foster Bain, U. 8 

D.C 


Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


George Otis Smith, U. 8 
ington, D. C 
DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
w.J 
Walter Douglas 


Geological Survey, Wasb- 


Loring, Chairman, Sau Francisco, Calif. 
New York City 

Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo 

Minnesota 

Jackling, Hobart Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
W. Va 


S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa 


George H. Crosby, Duluth 
nc 
D.C 


Car! Scholz, Charleston 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT 


J. F. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, Munsey 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Cok 


Paul Armitage, 2174, 232 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mc 
Rush C Butler, Chicago, Ill 


sroadway, New York City 


COAL EXPORTS 


Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York 


City 
Geo. 8. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C 
John C. Callahan, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. ¢ 
Chas 8. Alien, Wholesale Coa] Trade Ass’n., New Y ork 


G. A. O'Reilly Nationa! Bank, 


FEDERAL 
Paul Armitage, 233 


Irving New York City 


PAXATION 
sroadway, New York City 


Scott Thompson, Miami, Oklahoma 


John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Sait Lake 
City, Utab 

George E. Holmes, 15 William St., New York City 

E. L. Doheny, Security Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif 

kh. C. Allen, Kirby Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


P. Ramstedt, Wallace, idano 


1921 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
s ‘ Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
‘a 


Rohals, Virginia Land Bank Bldg., Charleston, 
. Va. 
A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 


a L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARDIZATION MINING 
EQUIPMENT 
Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL BRANCH 


General Committee 
Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, Chicago, Illino 
E > Knight, Cabin Creek Cons. Coal Co., Kayford 
W. Va. 


C. E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White Co. 
Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 

A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

W.J. Montgomery, Manager, Ventilating Dept., Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

K. A. Pauly, Power & Mining Engineering Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

C. A. Cabell, P., Carbon Fuel Kanawha 
National a] Bank Bidg., Charleston, W. 

Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Andrade-Eyre, Ine 
son Ave., New York City. 


CHAIRMEN—SUB-COMMITTEES 


, 300 Madi- 


C. A. Cabell, Mining and Loading Equipment. 
©. E. Watts, Underground Transportation 

A. B. Kiser, Underground Power Transmission 
E. D. Knight, Drainage 

W. J. Montgomery, Ventilation 

Henr 


ury Mace Payne, Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
K. A. Pauly, Power Equipment 
Underground Transportation 
C. E. Watts, Chairman 


Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineering, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa 

Grabem Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa 

Joseph Bryan, General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F.C, Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Obio 

D. F. Lepley, General Manager, Connellsville Manu- 
facturing & Supply Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

C. W. Larson, Enginecr, Mining Dept., General Electric 
Co., Erie, Pa 

E. A. Watters, Genera) Supt 
Leechburg, Penna. 

J. Milliken, dent, al Car Mfgrs. Inst., 
65 William &t., New York ¢ 

A. H. Eble, General Sales Baldwin Locomo 
tive Works, Philadelphia, Pa 

H. K. Porter, Mine Car Pepertment, 
Bearing Co., New York City 

Frank &. Barks, President 
St. Louis, Mo 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer 
ing Co., Kittanning, Pa 

I. A. Parker, care Hannibal Car Wheel & Foundry Co., 
St. Louis Mo 


Hicks’ Coal 


ompanies 


Hyatt Roller 
, Lincoln Steel & Forge Co. 


Allegheny River Min 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
C. A. Cabell, Chairman 


D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co., Benton, Il) 
E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor “ Mining 


Catalog”, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Car! Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh 
Co., Cherleston, W Va 


N. D Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio 


J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, 
M Mitchell, Sullivan Machine Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn 
Wm. ©. Duntley, Duntley-Dayton Co., Chicago, ILL 
E. 8. McKinley, 625 Denham Bidg., Denver, Colo 
Wm. E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bidg., Columbus, Ohio 
Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill 


8. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mig. Co., 
Chicago, Li 


E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 68 E. 
Adams &t., Chicago, Ill 


(Continued on page 32) 


Wyoming Coal 


Levin, 


W. Va 
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PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
PCC &St. L. BR. 


PIG LEAD 


Perforated Metal Screens 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


Conveyor 
Flights and 
Trough 
Generali Sheet 


and Light 
Structural Work 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 30 Church Street 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE: 915-916 Union Bank Building 
HAZLETON, PA. OFFICE: 705 Markle Bank Building 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
Jute Duck 


Non-inflammable and Waterproof 


ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 

8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 
Mills and General Offices 
HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


aan Don’t Trust to blind 
. Luck. 


discretion, 
post unmistakable SIGNS 
j ot Danger and Caution. 


\ Create a SAFETY AT- 
MOSPHERE — educate 
wang YOUT employee and public 
in Safety. 
Xeduce Compensation and Public Lia- 
‘remiums and increase efficiency 
osting and using 


The Stenehouse Steel Sign Co. Denver 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 
Buyers, Smelters and Retiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Plalinun 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


\lanufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE-—Charles Engelhard 
Hudseu Terminal Building 40 Church Str 


WIRE ROPE 


Lsed Successfully Since 1840 


1anufacture mining machine cable, trolley 
lding wire and other electrical wires and cables. 
\lso wire rope hooks and sockets, especially designed 
for wire rope. 
A. ROEBBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


lrenton, New Jersey 


35 \ 
= 
it 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1921—(Continued) 


Drainage 
E. D. Knight, Chatrman 

M. C. Benedict, Consulting Engineer, Johnstown, Pa. 

Walter D. Stockley, Fairmont, W. Va. 

E. F. Austin, Manager agg Pump Dept., 

Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, P 

Ceci] W. Smith, Mining wal Nokomis Coal Co., Old 
Colony Building, Chicago, II. 

F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engr., Weinman Pum 
& Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Company 
Salem, Ohio. 

Professor John W. Hallock, Head of Dept. of Indus- 
trial Engineering, University of Pittsbutgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal & 
Iron Co., Soddy, Tennessee. 

H. Edwards, Electrical Engr., Enkhorn Piney Coal 
Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va 

D. Tracy Mining Engineer U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dravo- 


Ventilation 
W. J. Montgomery, Chairman 
J. M. Doughty, Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coa! Co., 
Wilikes Barre, Penn. 
Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engr., Union Arcade 


Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Mertin J. Lide, Birmingham, Ala. 

G. E. Lyman, Gen’! Supt., Madison Coal Corporation, 
Glen Carbon, Ill 

E. N. Zern, Mining ~ and Editor 
Catalog" Pittsburgh, P 

Outside Coal Equipment 
Henry Mece Payne, Chairman 

G. F. Osler, G. S. Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. A. Bishop, G. 8. Pocahontas Cons. Collieries, Poca- 
hontas, Va 

F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American Fuel 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jas. Needham, General Manager, St. Paul Coal Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

F. G. Morris, G. 8. Coal Mines, Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Sayreton, Ala 

A. J. Sayres, C. E. Link Belt Co., Chicago, IL. 

W. J. Patterson, President, Heyl. & Patterson Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

M. A. Kendall, 
Mig. C« 

Werren R. Roberts Wrigley Building Chicago, Il 


“ Mining 


Chief Engineer, 
, Aurora, Lilinois 


Stephens-Adamson 


Rudoiph H. Kudlich Asst. to Chief Mechanical Engr 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. ¢ 
Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 
Harry M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 


R. R., Seranton, Pa. 
W.A. Chandler, care of Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa 


R. L. Kingsland, General Superintendent, P. & M 
Dept., Cons. Coa] Co., Fairmont, W. Va 
Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bl., Chicago, Ill 
(Bureau of 


L. C. Lisley, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Mines.) 


Power Equipment 
K. A. Pauly, Chairman 


D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Springs, Wyo 
af. Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 

H.F. Randolph, Conus. Engr, 330 Oliver Bidg., Pitts 
burgh, Ps 

M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co. 
Wabash Bl., Pittsburgh, Pa 


R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 


ing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa 
R. L. Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va 
W. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
ap, Va 


& Reading Coal & Iron Co., 


W. C. Adams, ait Alien & Garcia, Chicago, Lil 


O..P. Road. Chief Engineer, Bureau of 
Mines. Washington, D. C. 
Graham Bright, Mestiqghows Electric & Manufactur- 


ing Co., Pittsburgh 
A. J. Nicht, Allis Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle 
ash 


Charles Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz 
Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr. Birmingham, Ala 
C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
Advisory Committee op Safety Codes 
8S. W. Farnham, Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
lil.—Representing Mining & Loading Equipment, 


Anaconda 


T. A. Parker, Hannibal Car Whee! & I oundry ¢ St 
Louis, Mo.—-Representing Underground Transporta 
tuon 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Birmingham, Ala 


A. B. Kiser, eek Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Representing Underground Power Transmission. 
G. F. Osler, Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Representing Outside Coal Handling Equipment. 


METAL BRANCH 


General Committee 
Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 
N. B. Braly, General Manager, North Butte Mining 
Co., 14 W. Granite St., Butte, Montana. 
William B. Daly, Asst. General Manager, Anaconda 
Copper Company, Butte, Mont 


Wiliiam Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, Cleve- 
land-Clifis Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 

H. C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


Norman Carmichael, Genera] Manager, Arizona Copper 
Co., Clifton, Ariz. 


Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Clifis Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 
T. O. MeGrath, Bisbee’ 

Arizona 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
N. B. Braly, Chairman 


Arthur B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, Calif 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Mine Dept., Copper 
Queen Br., Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 

O. J. Egleston, Manager, U. 8 Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co., Kennett, Calif 

Arthur Crane, Explosive Expert, Hercules Powder Co., 

San Francisco, Calif 

C. 8. Elayer, Genera] Foreman, Arizona Commercial 
Mining Co., Globe, Ariz. 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., 
Calif. 

L. C. Bayles, ee a Engineer, 
Phillipsburg, N N. J 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, Calu- 
met and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich 

R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., Inspira- 
tion, Ariz 

George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, Mass 

Charles Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper Co., 
Copper Hill, Ariz. 

Charjes A. Smith, aoe Superintendent, 
Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, Box 1676, United Verde 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz 

Earl Hastings, Foreman, Clay Mine, Arizona Copper 
Co., Ltd., Morenci, Arizona. 

Frank Ayer, Mine Superintendent, Moctezuma Copper 
Co., Pilares De Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico 

W. G. Scott, Superintendent, Coronado Mines, Arizona 
Copper Co., Litd., Metealf, Ariz 

Thos. C. Baker, Asst. General Manager, The Mexican 
Corporation, Edificio, La Mutua, Mexico City, 
Mexico 

Charles Officer, Sullivan 


Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 


Grass Valley, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 


Ray Cons 


Machinery Co., Chicago, Ll 

A. 8. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo 


H. T. Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 
I 


R. A. Scott, 8. M 


ver, Cok 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


Bruce Yates, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, $8. D 
Inner Committee 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 


Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma, Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico 

H. Seamon, Drill Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 


Charles A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Copper 
Co., Ray, Ariz 
Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Copper Queen Br., 
Phelps Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 
George Gilman, 125 Prescott St., E. Boston, 
H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill 
George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver , Colo. 
L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J 
Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 


Mass 


George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspiration 
Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz 
Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, United Verde 


, Jerome, Ariz 


Supt. of Mines, Anaconda Copper 
Montana 


Exten. Mining Cc 
E. M. Morris, Asst 

Mining Co., Butte, 
R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 


Copper 
Queen Branch, Phelps Dodge Corp., Bisbee, 


Aru 


T. K. Scott, ws agp, Box 100, Miami Copper 
Co., Miami, Ariz 

H. T. Hamilton, Mensou, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Son., Mexico. 


R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea Cons. 
Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 
de Rea! 


D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Com 
del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, Mexico. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 
J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper Com- 
pany, Morenci, Ariz. 


Orr Woodburn, First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, Ar 


A. A. Krogdahl, eatate Engineer, Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., Virginia, Minn. 

Guy J. Johnson, Safety Engineer, Homestake Mining 
Compete. Lead, S. Dak. 

H. J. Rahilly, ie Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
Butte, Mont. 


Steam Shovel Equipment 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 
Robert E. Tally, General Superintendent, United Verde 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 


G. W. Barnhart, Manager, San Francisco Branch, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. Cop- 
per .. McGill, Nev. 


H. G. 8. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engineer, 
Hurle ey, N. Mex. 


Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 
A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. Cop- 
per Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 
D. Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, Golden, Colo. 
Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Smelter 
Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 
W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtev ant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
apy te . Bell, State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho. 
F. L. pam, eare General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


C. E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps Dodge 

Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Supasinteatont of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 


A. 8. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Department, 
ee Copper Mining Co., Drawer 1375, Butte, 
Mont. 


Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 
H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew Shovel 
Co., Lorain, Obio. 


J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent, 
Company, Miami, Ariz. 


Albin F. Victor, Manager of Sales, Lake Superior 
Loader Co., Duluth, Minn. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 


William Whaley, General Manager, Myers Whaley Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


R. W. Macfarlane, Mining Dept. 
Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz 


Mine Timbers 


Norman Carmichael, 


Miami Copper 


Longfellow Div., 


Chairman 

W. G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion Co., 
Globe, Ariz. 

lra B. Joralemon, Asst General Manager, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz 

Felix McDonald, Mines Superintendent, 
Cons. Copper Cu., lospiration, Ariz 

John Kiddie, Division Superintendent, Arizona Copper 
a. ompany, Morenci, Ariz. 

8S. Boyd, Manager Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, Ariz 

General Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper Co., 
Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

G. W. Nicholson, General Supt., 
Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 


Inspiration 


United Verde Exten. 


Mine Accounting 


O. McGrath, Chairman 


L.. 8. Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

J.C. Dick, Salt Lake City, Utah 

H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Herculese Mining Co., 
Wallace, Idah 

H. L.. Norton, Phelps Corporation, Douglas, Arizona 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Michigan 


» 
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BALLS 


We make “Diamond” brand 
Forged Steel Balls for Ball Mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


The Mine Epuipment & Supply Co. 
FOSTER BUILDING DENVER, COLO. 


Ledoux & Company, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


SAMPLE AND ASSAY ORES AND 
METALS 


Having representatives at buyers’ works 
we receive, weigh, sample and assay con- 
signments representing the sellers in all 
transactions. We are not dealers or 
refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Robert W. 


Hunt Jno. J. Cone 


D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 


2200 Insurance Exchange 


| Chicago 


Mining Engineers and Chemists 
Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


Morris Centrifugal Pumps 
Uhree Inch 
Manganese Steel Lined 


New and Used 
For Sale 


Direcr INQUIRIES 
TO 


THE SHERWIN WILLIAMS CO. 


PULLMAN STATION CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FLOTATION 


GNS 


Many mills continue using the oil mixture merely suggested in 
the preliminary tests; others have found more efficient ones by 
making practical mill runs on oils that have given the best results 


on similar ores. 


Our line is very complete and includes some new oils 
recently developed 


PURE PINE OILS, Steam and Destructively Distilled 
COAL TAR and HARDWOOD CREOSOTES 


General Naval Stores Company 
90 West Street New York 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


Copper 


Electrolytic 


Ca.” 
Casting 


| 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


Incorporated 


ists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. 


UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 
Assayers and Chemists 


Box 1446 Salt Lake City 


H. F. RANDOLPH 
ELECTRICAL MINING ENGINEER 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


== 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association sup- 
ported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—lIntelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of diputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by the 
wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible way 
those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers and 
loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this werk, the appended application blank 
will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neighbor who 
would join this mévement. Mail application to 

. . 
The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
and herewith enclose $25.00 membership fees and dues for one year 
($3.00 of wi is designated as subscription to the Mining Congress Journal) 


Name 


AGaress 
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MIKESELL BROTHERS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


BRATTICE CLOTH, PIPE COVERINGS, 
MICA AND ELECTRICAL INSULATION 
Asbestos and Rubber Packings, Gaskets, Cloth, Tape, 


Yarns, Tubing and Cord, Brake Linings, Clutch Facings 
and Brake Blocks 


Catalog B Now Ready for Distribution 
The only complete Asbestos Textile Mill and MAIN OFFICE 


; : 156 No. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Brattice Cloth plant in the West PLANT AND WORKS 


WABASH, INDIANA 


ROTARY CAR-DU — for Mine Cars (Gravity, Electric or 


neumatic Drive) 
CORE DRII | ING ROTARY CAR-DU MPERS for Scandurd Gauge Railroad Cars 
CAR HA 


“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMPING CAGES 
H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING ORAULIC TRIP CONTROLS 
COMPANY, INC. CAR-DUMPER & EQUIPMENT CO. 
M aim )ffice ind Works; Eastern Sales Office: 
Diamond Drill Contractors Grand Crossing, Chicago, IIL Union Arcade Bldg, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatishied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI WALTER E, BURLINGAME 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND METAL- 
Mines LURGIST 


Ore Shippers’ Agent Ore Testing 


1736 LAWRENCE ST. DENVER, COLO. 
alves and 


Established 1866 
H 
ndineerind lances | JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 
SERVICE, resistance to wear, their perma- ~ 
w) nence in the line recommends them par- Patents 
ticularly for use on Power Equipment. ‘ . 
Glebe, Angle and pate; Check: Pep S. in Miming Engineering and Metallurgy 
afety and Relie rottle and Safety Non- | 1G ve im the ox ao ct s of tl 
return Valves. Engine Trimmings, Automo- | _ ne me examining corps of the 
tive Accessories, etc | U. S. Patent Office 


Write for Catalog No, 58-H OURAY BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE LUNKENHEIMER £2 


THE WORK 


EXBORT DEPT. (20-195 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 32-28-8 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon Hefman 


DIAMOND CORI 
HOPEMAN BROS 


PUNXSUTAWNBEY, PA. 


SCREENS OP ALL KINDS 


AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 


FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CO. PITTSBURGH, PA 
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WM. 8. SCAIFE & SONS 
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NEW YORK COVINGTON, KY. BUFFALO 


Wholesale Coal Company 


General Offices: 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 


SMITH FALLS, ONT. CLEVELAND DETROIT 


STONEGA COKE AND COAL 
COMPANY 
IN 


C. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Stonega and Roda Coal 


OFFICES: 
LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SPARTANBURG, &. C., BIG STONE GAP, VA. 
CHARLESTON, S. C., NORFOLK, VA. 
SHIPPING PIERS AT 
CHARLESTON, S. C. and NORFOLK, VA 


BUNKERING AGENTS — WM. JOHNSON & CO., CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Cable Address —“*STONEGA”’ 
NEW YORK BUNKERING AGENTS FOR CHARLESTON, S. C. and SAVANNAH, GA. 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL & COKE CORPORATION, .. 17 Battery Place, New York City, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN BUNKERING AGENTS 
Hull, Blyth & Co., Ltd., Lloyd’s Ave., London, Eng. 


Sold by 


CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 


CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY. Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run | 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1! 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont — Quemahoning Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
rant 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1921 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


- 
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AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The coal, the iron, the lead 
—the whole mineral indus- 
try—may unexpectedly be 
subject to “investigation.” 


of 
THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Keeps mining men quickly, authentically, 
and thoroughly advised of happenings of 
mining interest in the National Capital, 
whether they be Congressional action, 
or inter-departmental activities. 


Full information gladly sent on request. Address: 
841 MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The complete steel casing extending to 
the ground line eliminates masonry, 
saves time, trouble and expense to in- 
stali. Can be installed as readily in the 
winter as in the summer, and facilitates 
a quick change from an old fan to a 
new. Casings are designed for eco- 
nomic installation at drift, slope or shaft 
mines. 


Your interest can best be served by a 
concern whose equipment is designed 
and built for one purpose only, ‘‘The 
Ventilation of Mines.” 


There’s a Jeffrey Mine Fan for every 
mine ventilating problem. Our engi- 
neers will go over the matter with you. 
Catalog No. 280-H, is a practical text 
book on the subject of mine ventilation. 


We build the most complete line of fans for Mine Ventilation 
made by any manufacturer in the world 


Tue JerrreyY Manuracturinc Co., Columbus, Ohio 


New York 
Boston 


Scranton 


Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 


Detroit 


Cleveland 
Charleston, W.Va. Chicago 


Buffalo St. Louis Dallas 


Montreal 


Birmingham 
Milwaukee 


Middlesboro, Ky. 


Denver Office: 421 U. S. National Bank Bldg. 


Los Angeles: Herman W. Hellman Bldg. 


SERVICE STATIONS: 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


J 


Brownsville, Pa., P. O. Box 15 


Terre, Haute, Ind., 319 Cherry St. 


EFFREY 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


PRESS OF RANSDELL INCORPORATED, WASHINGTON, D. Cc 
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